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for face-hands-bath 





ets children’s hands cleaner 


-removes germs, too 


—that’s why mothers choose this 
purifying toilet soap 


NDOORS — outdoors — upstairs — 

downstairs— what countless germ- 
laden things your children, and you 
too, find to touch and handle every 
day. 


Shoes, books, pets, toys, door-knobs, 
bannisters, money. Simple, everyday 
things that can’t be avoided—where 
unseen germs may be lurking—waiting 
to be picked up by unsuspecting hands. 


Health authorities say hands may 
carry germs of 27 diseases. See list 
above. For safety’s sake, let your chil- 
dren—your whole family—always use 
Lifebuoy, the purifying toilet soap that 
removes germs as well as dirt. 


HEALTH 


To safeguard health, the Lifebuoy 
habit has been taught in over 63,000 
schools and millions of homes. By puri- 
fying the skin, Lifebuoy’s mild, antisep- 
tic lather also keeps complexions fresh, 
clear and healthy —prevents embar- 
rassing odors of body and perspiration. 


Note its wholesome scent 

Everyone in your home will learn to 
like Lifebuoy’s clean hygienic scent 
—so wholesome, so assuring of greater 
safety, yet so quickly vanishing. 

And Lifebuoy costs so little—the 
greater protection it gives is actually 
free! Get Lifebuoy today, wherever 
soap is sold. 





Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A wonderful job of motherhood 








~so far 
VW wouldn't you do or Wheatena contains all the goodness 


give to keep baby healthy and 
happy! Especially through those trying months 
of teething and the ‘‘second summer’’. With 
his splendid start, #’s easy. Just the same wise 
care in feeding, and most babyhood ills can be 
avoided. 

Of greatest importance mow, is your choice 
of his first solid food. if he is te grow 
strong and sturdy, with well-knit muscles 
and bones—you must select the right solid food 
for growth. Happily, leading doctors, dentists 
and child-health specialists make your choice 
easy. They unite in saying: ‘“‘Give your baby 
a well-cooked WHOLE-WHEAT cereal with milk’’. 


They have found that whole wheat 
— beyond any other solid food — 
supplies MINERALS for strong teeth 
and bones; PROTEIN for blood, mus- 
cles and tissue; CARBOHYDRATES for 
warmth and energy; VITAMINS for 
growth; BRAN for safe regulation. 


that nature packs into the sun-rip- 
ened wheat . . the minerals—the vitamins—the 
golden life-giving heart —the wholesome bran 
—the nourishing gluten and starch. There is 
no other cereal like it. You can tell Wheatena 
by its nut-brown color. Also by its toasty nui- 
like flavor. It is whole wheat and all wheat. 

We want every mother to really Anow Wheatena 
—to prove for herself how nourishing and 
strengthening it is. Get a package of Wheatena 
from your grocer, and make it part of your own 
breakfast tomorrow. Then note results around 11 
o'clock. How much more “‘alive"’ you'll feel than 
usual! How much less of that “‘empty’’ feeling. 


Mothers: Will you accept this suggestion? 
If your children resist drinking milk — try 
them on Wheatena cooked with half milk 
and half water. \t's super-delicious! A trial 
package FREE. The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. C 10-27 


THE DELICIOUS UNROBBED WHOLE-WHEAT CEREAL 


Cuipren, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 50. 
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EDFORD, IND.., is famous 
the country over for its 
work in promoting child health. 


It was in this city that an 
experiment, so interesting to 
you as a mother, took place. 


Underweight children from 
seven grade schools were 
weighed. Then they were given 
Horlick’s Malted Milk every 
day during the morning recess. 


Their mothers also served 
“‘Horlick’s’’ at home after 
school. The children were 
weighed daily. 


At the end of five months 
these were the results: An aver- 
age gain of six pounds per child. 
More than twice the usual gain 


jor children of school age! 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 


Numberless times Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has brought about 
results like these. In a per- 
fectly natural way. There are 
no secrets. 

It simply supplies, in a form 
children love, certain valuable 
lood essentials which author- 
ities urge for growth and health. 


First, the precious elements 
f fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 

including the vitamins which 
promote growth. 

Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat- 
dextrin and maltose, so high in 
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= children oained 


twice as fast 


when a city famous 
for its child-health 


asked mothers to 


make this amazing test 


Be systematic in giving 
your children’ *Horlick' s.”* 
Serve it regularly every 
day—etther as an after 
school lunch or at spect 
fied meals. Results will 
delight you 









easily assimilable food value; 
also essential mineral elements. 


Why it builds up 
quickly 


Thus an ounce of Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has the caloric 
value of a full glass of fresh 
cow’s milk—plus important 
factors not contained in milk 
alone. Mixed with a glass of 
milk, it doubles the energy value 
of the milk alone. 


And it is much more easily 
digested. No tough curds form 
in the stomach. It is quickly 
turned into rich red blood and 
firm, strong tissue. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your 
children are getting the purest 
and most wholesome of foods. 


Horlick’s is the original 
malted milk. It is made in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. 


For more than a third of a 
century Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has been endorsed and pre- 
scribed by the medical profes- 
sion. Your family doctor can 
tell you about its unvarying 
purity and reliability. Ask him. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 

Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, convalescents, 
© HMM. nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


1927 
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Make this test 


Buy a package today and 
start giving your children Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk systemati- 
cally, at least once a day. They 
will love it with meals or as an 
after-school lunch. 

Weigh them before you start 
and every week afterwards. 
Keep a record of their progress. 
If your children are under- 
weight, but free to gain, a sub- 
stantial weight increase should 
occur in a surprisingly short 
time. You will see the good it 
does them! 

If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them Hor 
lick’s Malted Milk to fortify 
them against the energy de- 
mandsof work and play, to build 
up resistance against illness— 
and becausethey like itsomuch ! 

Prepared in a minute at home 

Sold everywhere in hermet- 

ically sealed glass jars 





Horlick’s Malted Milk is sold in either 
natural or chocolate flavor 


advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 50. 
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“Oh—she will 
fill out”’ 


This attitude, authorities assert, 
is dangerous. Children should 
grow “‘sideways’’ as well as 
“up”’ Weight should keep pace 
with height and age. Under- 
weight ts almost always caused 
by one or both of two things 

physical defect or lack of proper 
nourishment. If your child 
Jails to gain atthe normal rate, 

consult your physician 


FREE SAMPLE 


and SPEEDY MIXER 


HORLICK'S MALTED MILK Corp 


( “ Dept. E-1 Racine, Wis 
Ss This coupon is good 


j for one sample of either 
> Horlick’s Malted Milk 
iy (natural) or Horlick’s 
fi Chocolate Malted Milk 


fi and one Speedy Mixer for 

> quickly mixing a delicious 
: >) Malted Milk in a glass. 
“U/ 


Natural 


Che.k sample wanted : 
Chocolate 


Name vas 


Address ...... 
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Comments That Count 





LENN FRANK, presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity and former edi- 

tor of the Century Magazine, 
spoke both as educator and man 
of letters when he said recently 
in a syndicated article: “I have 
been watching with intense 
interest the development 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, It is a new venture, 
journalistically good in_ tech- 
nique, and its content rich in the 
meat of mature good sense.’ He 
went on to tell of the practical 
help which, as a parent, he had 
received from the current issue. 


of 


into completion. 


“An excellent paper,” said a 
noted baby specialist 


“ec 


Being a charter subscriber. 
{ had the chance to pass the 
good news about your splendid 





When CHILpREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, was launched, we believed it 
was in response to an overwhelming 
need. Parents everywhere were per- 
plexed with problems pertaining to 
the baby, the school youngster, the boy 
and girl ready for college. 
year of the magazine’s life has rounded 
Has it fulfilled in 
even a small degree its avowed func- 
tion—to help fathers and mothers in 
their strenuous job of parenthood? 
As an answer to our question, letters 
have come to us every month and 
from every part of the country, heart- 
ening because of their praise, helpful 
because of their sound suggestions. 
But we shall let some of these com- 
ments speak for themselves. 

can tell you of our progress 

better than can we. 


recommending it to parents, as 
] talk very often to Parent- 
Teacher Associations and some- 
times in their state meetings.” 


A Lecturer recommends 


On his speaking tour through 
the country, a well-known lec 
turer distributing sample 
copies of CHILDREN to his audi- 
ences. In arranging for these 
copies, he wrote enthusiastic- 
ally: “I am glad to make strong 
platform recommendation 
Cui_pren, The Magazine for 
Parents, for I have found so 
much of value in your publica- 
tion that I feel I am doing a 
real service to parents and other 
adults who associate constantly 
with children in telling them of 
the excellent material to be 
found in your magazine.” 


The first 


is 


oO} 


They 








magazine to several of my col- 
lege friends, who are now en- 
joying their own copies. I was made especially proud 
to be a subscriber when a baby specialist in our city saw 
a copy on our table on one of his visits here, and re- 
marked: “An excellent paper, and should be in every 
home where there are children.” 


Fourteen not too late 


“For a long time I have felt the need of some such 
assistance in the raising of my children, but knew of no 
such periodical. Now, although my children are four- 
teen, thirteen, eleven, and nine, I feel that it is by no 
tneans too late to be of very great value. And I feel. 
through getting new subscribers for CHILDREN, that | 
am conferring a favor on my friends.” This letter is 
typical of many we have received from subscribers who 
are anxious to have others share their find. 


Advertisements alone worth the price 


The following letter contains a little tribute to the qual- 
ity of advertising which 


From crib to college 

“You are indeed to be congratulated on the impressive 
phrase you have added to the title of the magazine—from 
crib to college. I believe we shall be able to sell more 
magazines on the strength of this one splendid thought.” 
A forceful selling phrase on the lips of 2,500 representa- 
tives the country over means subscriptions pouring 
steadily in! 

CHILDREN at an Educational Conference 

Because of her keen interest in CHILDREN, The Maga 
sine Parents, as an agency for “more intelligent 
parenthood,” a young woman graduate of the School of 
Education of Harvard University volunteered to repre- 
sent this magazine at a large educational exhibit to be 
held this fall. “Never before has a magazine been given 
publicity at this exhibit,” she informed us, “but because 
of our sincere interest in your magazine, the chairman 
of the Home Arts Department has consented to let me 
introduce the magazine to the parents, social and educa- 

tional leaders who attend.” 


for 
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Rigid shoes 


will never fit her feet 


NORMAL Child's foot was never 
F  Seseoras to be held rigid bv shoes 
with strips of metal between the arch 
leathers. The growing foot was de- 
signed to be free and active. If the 
foot cannot exercise, the muscles and 
ligaments that hold the twenty-six 
bones of the foot in arched formation 
cannot strengthen. That is why only 
a flexible shoe can fit the active, 
growing foot properly and keep it 
well. 

In Cantilever Shoes your children’s 
feet can function naturally and build 
the arch strength so necessary to foot 
health. These shoes are shaped like 
the normal foot of a child and are 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
7 Wii py Avi LbRoot m. mc 1 














flexible from toe to heel. They fit the 
foot in every position and meet every 
requirement of Nature. 

Cantilever Shoes have snug heels, 
snug arches and round, roomy toes. 
The whole foot is smoothly and cor 
rectly fitted in these scientifically 
constructed shoes. Your children’s 


feet have a better chance in Cantilever 


Shoes. 

Fine leathers, beautiful designs and 
expert workmanship add to the value 
ot Cantilever Shoes They wear W ell 
and are moderate in price. The 
coupon will bring you the name of 
the Cantilever agency nearest your 
home. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Fits the growing foot 
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A RE-DEDICATION 








HIS is CHILDREN’s first birthday. 
Will you help us celebrate, and re- 
joice with us in the lusty growth, the ex- 
cellent state of health, and the glorious good 
fortune we have experienced during our first 
year? 

The first three years are the hardest in the 
magazine world, they say. We have found 
the first one beset with difficulties enough for 
any infant enterprise, but with the marvelous 
constitution with which we were born, we 
have successfully survived circulation colic, 
advertising croup, and management measles, 
and are growing into quite a husky youngster, 
with an increasingly loud voice which we 
mean to use to advantage. 


We begin our new year by adding a cubit 
of sixteen additional pages to our stature, and 
by counting 60,000 names on our calling 
list. Was there ever a year-old editorial baby 
more fortunate? 


We have much for which to be grateful. 


And what better occasion than this, our: 


first birthday, to give thanks? Thanks to our 
financial associates, who have made the publi- 
cation possible; to our Advisory Editors, 
whose advice and sponsorship have been of 
inestimable help in producing a sound publi- 
cation, and in gaining public confidence; and 
particularly to our readers, whose enthusiastic 
recommendations to friends have helped us 
widen our circle of subscribers beyond even 
the bounds of our expectations. 


And what more fitting occasion than this 
to re-dedicate ourselves to the cause of par- 
ental education, to which we are so whole- 
heartedly devoted? We pledge this maga- 
zine ‘‘to the interests of parents, for the sake 


of their children. We pledge ourselves’’—as 
we did in our first issue—‘“‘to use every pos- 
sible effort to make the magazine authentic 
and practical, interesting and inspiring. We 
solicit articles as well as criticisms and sug- 
gestions from our readers. We indulge our- 
selves in the pleasant thought that, in the 
nature of things, our subscribers will be our 
friends and collaborators, both in editing this 
magazine and in spreading the good news of 
its existence.”’ 

Children are the world’s most precious 
heritage; the task of rearing them its great- 
est profession. More acute than ever before, 
exists the need for information in this splen- 
did business of rearing youngsters. How to 
create that environment which shall allow the 
natural growth of body, mind, and spirit, and 
to foster the development of character with- 
out injury to personality, is an absorbing 
study which no parent can afford to neglect. 


We have great hopes for our future. We 
hope to grow better and bigger with every 
year, as all real children do. We hope to be 
always trustworthy and fearless and forward- 
looking. We plan to study hard and pass 
with honors any auditors’ examinations. We 
shall count our success, not in terms of dol- 
lars and cents, but in friends made and held, 
and in genuine service rendered to our sub- 
scribers. 

Will you make a good wish for us as you 
blow out the candle on our birthday cake? 

















“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children”—Pui.rs Brooxs 
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GOALS 


FOR PARENTS 


Winning them means wholesome happy lives for your children 


by 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


© insure wholesome child- 
hood for their charges, par- 
ents need to keep in sight the 


voals toward which they are driv- oC 


ing. The first thing to be accom- 
plished is that every period of growth should be bounti- 
fully filled with joy. None of it should be dreary. The 
early part of life must be as happy as it can be made. 
(hose persons who have lacked great happiness in their 
first years seem literally to be the lost souls of the world. 
uskin’s lonely childhood colored his outlook on the later 
part of his life, giving an inescapably pessimistic turn to 
all his thoughts. No matter how much power such peo- 
ple get, no matter how much distinction they win, because 
they have not a :oyous childhood to look back upon, they 
suffer mutilation at the heart of things and this they feel 
so desperately that they can never taste the full sweet- 
ness of the fruits of maturity. 

Another thing it is important to get into the child’s 
life is an inner self-control. The emphasis of supervision 
over the youngster in his helpless years must gradually 
he transferred to his own hands. This is a long-drawn- 
out process, beginning in his first year, when he learns 
that fire and sharp corners are to be avoided because they 
hurt, not because a bigger person says they are to be 
shunned. As he proves his reliability in handling the 
small concerns of his immediate risks, he can be given 
more and more power, until 
eventually his parents say to 
him, “You are a fellow hu- 
man being, free to go out into 


ing because we know you are 
capable of managing yourself 7 
and we believe you are ready 
to adventure alone.” 

The child wants to be free. 3. 


flinchingly. 


pulses with which the parents 
must co-operate, so as to pre- 4. 
pare from the beginning for 
the child’s absolute freedom. 
Che greatest urge in all life 5. 
is for activity. The less cir- 
cumscribed the doings of the 


toddler, the better the foun- and achievement. 


dation that is being laid for 6. Remember that a well-rounded child needs to have a 
zest for life. Your attitude will assist him to deal 
with his world unsentimentally and with wisdom. 


the explorations of the ado- 
lescent along the coasts of 
danger. 

In addition to being free, 
the child must be untouched 
hy any morbid feeling about 
the dangers of life. Other- 


~ 


Author of “Wholesome Childhood” 
and “The Drifting Home” 


Seven Special Aims 


life. We give you our bless- 1. Fill every period of your child’s life with the joy of 
companionship so that none of it will be dreary. 


2. Help your child to gain an inner self-control. a ; . 
will thus be able to endure sharp experiences un- his immediate thirst. Any 


, . ; ; From his earliest years, teach your child to overcome 
Nature has given him im- fear. His freedom of thought and action will fit him 
for constructive activities of all kinds. due to an unwillingness to 


Stimulate your child's curiosity. When he asks you 
questions, encourage his interest in and wonder at life 
by reasonable, satisfactory answers. natural interest with a mor- 


If your child has a sense of inferiority, seek to over- 
come it by dwelling upon that which will make him 
strong. Thus he will lose sight of his weakness in fun zling within himself, thus 


Last but not least, develop in your child a deep con- 
fidence in the moral world. This you must feel your- 
self before you can ever communicate it to him. 


BERR 


wise he is not really free. Though 
his decisions may be wise he car- 
ries within him an enemy which 


) makes him suspicious of life, ot 


people, and of himself. He must 
never be trained to do things that are good by the use of 
the impulse of fear. The parent must not dwell upon the 
dangers of life to the extent of making the child feel that 
life is treacherous and unsafe for the well-meaning per- 
son, for this is not true. 

Fear-training is one of the most dangerous avenues of 
approach to adult life. Many of the people who always 
do what seem to them good things, are yet very unhappy 
because with their doing goes a struggle. This sug- 
gests that in their childhood the dangers of their mis- 
takes were over-emphasized in a way that gave the wrong 
course an unnatural fascination against which they must 
always fight if they are to follow the line of action they 
believe to be right. 


HE parent who uses well-planned strategy will not 

leave a child unsatisfied in his curiosity, for curiosity 
is very devouring. It stays with one and cannot be killed. 
It waits its time and when opportunity comes again it 
revives, until finally it gets satisfaction. When the child 
asks questions or is plainly wondering about something, 
the parent must promptly meet the problem represented 
by this interest. It may be 
that later he will comment in 
greater detail when he is pre- 
pared to go into the matter 
more thoroughly, but he must 
not postpone giving the child 
He information enough to quench 


side-stepping of the issue at 
the moment it presents itself 
will be interpreted as evasion 


face the facts involved. This 
deduction cloaks the child's 


bid air, so that he either tries 
to bottle up all further puz- 


creating a dangerous source 
of tension in his life, or he 
avidly picks up crumbs of in- 
formation and misinforma- 
tion where they may be 
found, getting all sorts of dis- 
torted ideas, which seriously 
upset him. 

Thwarted curiosity often 
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makes trouble in later life. 
Much of the so-called evil 
in the world is largely the 
result of emotional and in- 
tellectual curiosity that was 
not satisfied when it first 
appeared. Normal desires 
for certain kinds of experi- 
ences and information were 
starved out at a time when 
the curiosity could have 
been wholesomely appeased. 
Parents were too cowardly 
to answer their children’s 
questionings frankly or 
were unable to see the 
meaning of the problem be- 
fore them, and tried to es- 
cape from it. 

his refers not only to 
children’s curiosity about 
sex, but to all their wonder- 
ings. Sickness, death, and 
even religion are other sub- 
jects on which grown-ups 
often find it hard to meet 
the searching questions of 
little children. To express 
horror or show that one is 
shocked at the young girl’s 
keen interest in a passing 
funeral procession only 
gives the whole subject an undue fascination for her. If 
one wishes to relieve her mind of excessive perturbation 
one must force oneself to look at the matter with the clear 
eyes of youth and let no emotionalism taint one’s expla- 
nations of whatever it is that is mystifying the child. 


ia is well enough to try to guard against little chil- 
dren’s having contact with anything that is gloomy, 
hut since it is not humanly possible to give complete pro- 
tection for many years, it is most important that when 
an unwanted experience does obtrude itself on the child’s 
consciousness, the adult to whom he turns for an inter- 
pretation of the phenomenon shall react to the situation 
with sincerity, and not try to pretend that nothing out of 
the ordinary has happened. 

\n important thing to remember is that a child should 
never be given the idea that he is not safe because there 
is something bad or weak about him. Out of that comes 
sometimes a sense of inferiority which makes a great 
deal of trouble for the maturing individual. If he has 
this very strongly he may never be able to take himself 
for granted. He cannot see that he ought to forget his 
weaknesses because out of them is born his strength. He 
wants some sort of a tag to be pinned on him which will 
relieve him of the doubt brought to him in childhood. 

\t best, such an inferiority-notion will drive the child 
mercilessly to make the most of his good points in 
order that their prominence will distract attention from 
his weak ones. Instead of developing his weak points, so 
that he may have a well-rounded personality, he neglects 
everything that does not add directly to his prestige. 
Chagrined over his lack of physical stamina, the delicate 
child is all too likely to devote himself to the world of 
hooks, where he does shine, when he ought to be building 
up his health by an out-of-door life. The parent who 
uses good strategy will not harp on the frailty of his 
child nor obviously coddle him to prevent bodily risks, 
hut will teach the child to follow a sensible health-routine, 
on the ground that it makes for greater efficiency; and 
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Ruth Elva Groves, aged four, looks 
out at life with the frank, fearless ; 
questioning that grows in the eyes of that. 


a happy, normal child 


will ally healthful exercise with fun and 
achievement. In this way the stunted child is 
not made acutely conscious of his deficiency 
before he has acquired physical skills that will 
counteract any suggestion of bodily inferiority, 
while at the same time insuring his active par- 
ticipation 1n sports. 


CHILD, to be wholesome, needs to have a 
sense of the value of real life. Art is in- 
valuable, but it cannot take the place of an 
appreciation of experience at first hand. One 
of the great things that belong to a_ well- 
equipped human being is a love of the world. 
It is a wonderful world. The more one under- 
stands it, the more one can see that it is. In 
his early years a child must be led to realize the 
world of facts without coloring it. His safety 
as well as his happiness depend on his dealing 
with the world as it actually is. And how easily 
the parent can bring that to the child, if only 
the parent himself has that attitude 
Last of all, in order to have wholesome chil- 
dren one must give them profound confidence 
in the moral world. One must have this oneself 
or one cannot give it to one’s children. Some 
people feel that the world has been tipped over 
and that immoral tendencies are in power. 
There have always been some who have thought 
Others of us stand on the side of those 
who believe there is nothing so strong in the 
world as its moral rightness, that physical law 
operates on the side of the things that are good and that 
what we call evil is not so much evil as the result of 
ignorance and mistakes that have been made in training. 
Since a child must enter a world different from that of 
his parents, since he must go out into the world to main- 
tain his own morality in the midst of conditions beyond 
the imagination of his father and mother, they must make 
him feel that the world has security. They must not say, 
“This is right, and that is wrong; you must do this and 
not do that.” Parents must say, rather, “Here is a prob 
lem which involves a principle. Here are principles of 
Luman actions. These are wholesome principles and 
those are not. Our experience has shown us that. You 
must learn to apply these principles. Work out this prob- 
lem for yourself. We will help you, but we will not tell 
you what is wrong and what is right. We want to pre- 
pare you, not for the world in which we live, but for a 
far better world; therefore, vou must see more clearly 
than we do, and to do this you must begin looking at 
things for yourself and forming your own judgments 
right now in your childhood experiences.” 


Len 


The subject of parents and their relationship to their 
children is such an important one that we urge the 
widest reading possible be given to this article. If you 
are a member of a Mother’s Club, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation or Child Study Group, bring it up at your next 
meeting for discussion. If you are not a member of any 
such group, why not ask the mothers of your acquaint- 
ance to come together some afternoon to read and con- 
sider it? In either case, the Program for Group Dis- 
cussion printed on page 64 of this issue will help to 
emphasize all the points made by the article and to relate 
them to your own particular problems of child training. 

—Tue Eprrors. 
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Walks 


and 


Talks 
with 
Your 
Son 


by FRANK 
THONE 


Science Servic é 


It is Autumn, “season 
of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness.” Trees are 
flaming and birds fly- 
ing south. Now is the 
time to interest your 
boy in Nature, and 
to become better ac- 
qguainted with him 
through your common 
boy in field and stream. 


NE can go 

a-walking in 

the fall with- 
out the sense of intru- 
sion and unwantedness 
that plagues one in the 
spring and summer. In 
\pril and May one 
ramples delicate 
flowers no matter how 
carefully* one treads, 
nd one can almost hear 
our ancient mother, the 
earth, sighing reproach- 
fully over the destructive clumsiness of those who crash 


rift 


to the nurseries and mess things up generally. In the 


gh summer one is in the way again. The old dame is 
so busy cramming the mouths of the millions of growing 
things that she quite loses patience with idling lookers-on, 
nd threatens them with sunstroke and thunderstorms. 
But in autumn her work is pretty well in hand. Floral 
ffspring are fairly well grown up now, and almost ready 
0 go out and seek their fortunes and found their own 
lamilies. Our ancient mother Nature has time for her 
human children again, and doesn't mind the prying curi- 
osity of a man and a boy walking across the fields. 
There is even more to be seen and talked about in the 
lall than there is in the spring. Many of the finest 
lowers, of the more robust type that one need not fear to 





pluck, are at the height of their glory now; birds are on 
the wing, though they sing but little; furry folk are 
gathering into barns, or preparing for a long sleep. Come 
then. 

Now, when all the woods are blazing like a bonfire. is 
the time to study the natural chemistry of the forest 
What is it that permits the trees all of a sudden to stop 
following the fashion of wearing nothing but sober green 
and become able to follow their bent for gorgeousness, 
like a lot of middle-aged folk who have finished their 
business and are joyously sowing a few belated wild oats 
before they settle down to being old? 

It seems that the frost is the friendly magician which 
alchemizes their green into gold and Tyrian; the frost, 
and strangely enough, the sun. For between the cool 
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night and the 


temperatures of 
warming-up that comes in the 


subtle chemical 
change takes place in their leaves. 
\Vhy, we do not know, nor do we 
yet know how; we can only see 
some of the things that happen. 

The first thing that happens 1s 


morning, some 


the withdrawal of much of the Just as this issue goes to press, one of our 


soluble food material from the subscribers writes us 
leaves into the stem of the tree, an 
where it will be stored until the 
new buds need it in the spring. 
Then the amount of water be- 
comes less; not that it also re- 
turns to the stem, but when it 
evaporates it is not replaced quite 
SO quickly as was once the woni. 

The real color change appar- 
ently comes as a consequence of 
these two preliminaries. The 
chlorophyll of the leaves, that 
inysterious substance’ which 
makes them green and gives them 
the power to manufacture food 
with the aid of sunlight, begins to undergo a chemical 
change. Only when the cooling-off of the air is gradual, 
when the first frosts are light, and the days warm up 
around noon, does the chlorophyll of the leaves break 
down into new and somewhat simpler compounds, of 
colors other than green. If the first frost comes sudden 
and sharp, killing the leaves violently, they simply curi 
up and go gray. That is why the Middle-West, with its 
continental climate of sudden changes, frequently misses 
the bright colors of the leaves in autumn, while the East, 
with its slower seasons, is surer of a brilliant fall. 

\s the leaves flutter from the trees, one has a good 
chance to study individuality in plants. Cottonwoods and 
tulip-trees begin to shed yellow leaves even in the sum- 
mer; the first unmistakable autumn d: ys begin the gilding 
of hickories, with maples flaming not long after 
however, and some sycamores, may hang on to at least a 
part of their leaves throughout a whole windy winter. 


“advance birthday 
dren naturally look 


“duplicates.” 


what we want most. 


oaks, 


UT there is a difference between separate trees in 
Bia the degree of persistence with which they keep their 
\Watch any group of trees of the same species, 
particularly a group of oaks, exposed with approximate 
uniformity to the same weather conditions. One member 
will rend its colored garments and cast them away when 
the first high wind comes. Another will cling to its robes 
long after they have turned from wine-purple to dingy 
brown: and the budding green of the following spring 
will perforce shine undiminished through the beggar’s 


SS‘ 


leav Cs. 


In between these two ex- 
tremes are all grades and variations. Some oaks lose 
their leaves in patches, others evenly and thinly through- 
out the tree, still others shed all but a lot of grotesque 


rags of the preceding season. 
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We Welcome 
Such Birthday Presents 


that she is sending us 
present” 
a subscription for a friend. 
forward to receiving a 
variety of presents, we don’t mind a bit getting 
In fact, subscriptions are just 
Why not tell other par- 
ents who do not read the magazine how useful 
you find it, and induce them to send their sub- 
scriptions in right now as 


They certainly will be most welcome gifts. 


BEXAD well. 


terminal tufts on the ends of 
branches. 

Trees must stay and face the 
winter as best they may, but 
birds, being as mobile as the trees 
are rooted, are free to avoid win 
ter by a southward flight. It has 
already been going on for weeks, 
so quietly and inconspicuous 
that we have hardly paid any at- 
tention to it. But now the real 
exodus is under way, and hardly 
a day passes that we do not see 
a little flock of birds flying south, 
wx hear a larger cloud of them go 
twittering over the housetops 
during the night. 


in the form of 


While most chil- 


Soon we shall 
see the squadrons of the ducks, 
and hear the high honking of the 
wedged geese. 

Not only the larger and more 
conspicuous birds make their mi- 
grations; many little ones go as 
Ikven the tiny humming- 

birds, that one thinks of as a 
larger kind of moth or bee, have gone. The smaller birds 
do not fly high, nor do they fly very far at a time. The 
songster’s migration is a series of short hops, as com- 
pared with the strong, lofty flight of the geese. 


b her guides of the birds are almost as little known 
as the causes of their flight. It is known, however, 
ihat where the rivers run in the right direction, water 
birds follow them faithfully, and to a large extent, so do 
the other birds. That they should be followed by the 
aquatic species is obvious; a possible reason for their 
use as routes by the songsters might be the usefulness of 
the timber belts along their shores as shelter and sources 
ot food. 

But birds are not the only emigrants. Sometimes, on 
warm autumn days, one will see a great flock butter- 
flies, hundreds or thousands of them, all fluttering along 
in the same direction. They 


“birthday presents?” 


are flying rather above their 
usual level. Such butterfly migrations have not been 
observed as long as have bird flights, but there seems to 
be no doubt that several species of these bright insects do 
make long, migratory flights, apparently for the same 
reasons that the birds do. Their flocks have even been 
sighted from ships far out at sea. 

Though birds and some other creatures may go, the 
fall flowers must stay, and presently share with the trees 
their hard winter lot. What more cheerful and lively 


sight can you find, at any season of the year, than a great 

That comely and cheerful 

heen given a most undeserved bad reputation 

in many quarters, merely because it has the ill-luck to 

come into bloom about the same time the ragweed pollen 
(Continued on page 49) 


clowing patch of goldenrod ? 
plant has 
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C 
Home Altar 


Help your children to a 
sense of spiritual values 
which will cause them to 
develop into a noble 
maturity 


by 
MILDRED W. 
STILLMAN 


T is only necessary to teach in 
a Sunday School for a few 
weeks to realize that the real 
cradle of a child's religion is its 
own home. The Sunday School 
can implant a few religious facts, 
and ia good Sunday School a 
child will catch some spirit of 
worship; but I think most classes 
of children leave Sunday School 
divided about as they entered it, 
spiritual children from spiritual 
homes, material children from ma- 
terial homes, and an unsortable 
mixture of both. St. Paul meant 
a lot when he wrote to Timothy 
that he knew he had “the faith of 
his mother and grandmother.” 
‘lis words are a challenge to every mother today. 
\ noted rector of a large city church tells of finding 
two sweet little girls, whom he did not know, in his Sun- 
iy School. Supposing that a new family had come into 
the parish, he eventually called at the children’s address. 
lt was a fashionable address, where the announcement of 
a caller is an elaborate affair. After what seemed a long 
vait to the busy rector, the butler returned and said that 
\Irs. P. would see him. Another interval, and the lady 
herself appeared, with the questioning expression §ha- 
litually used as a defensive against book agents and 
olicitors. 


PTSHE dignified rector mentioned his name and church, 

but Mrs. P.’s raised evebrows were not lowered. 
Then Dr. B. explained that her children went to his 
sunday School and he supposed that she must have 
heen attending his church. Her face cleared. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I didn’t know that they were go- 
ing to St. S My husband and I go to the country 
Sundays, and I told the governess to take the children to 

suitable church.” 

Now, most of us American mothers cannot afford gov- 
crnesses to whom to delegate our motherhood every week- 
end, and I am sure that few normal women would do so, 
even if thev could. Better a thoughtful and consistent 
stand against religion than a Christianity which allows a 
mother to turn over the choosing of her children’s church 
to their governess. 


Those few quiet moments before bedtime when mother and child draw close together 


But, far removed from this extreme ot worldliness, 
there are all too many homes where reticence raises a 
serious barrier between deeply religious parents and 
naturally mystic children; where the self-consciousness 
of the mother and still more of the father, prevents any 
religious observance in the home, except the perfunctory 
hearing of the children’s prayers. It is absurd that most 
of us should feel a little embarrassed to be caught praying 
in daylight, or that we should shrink from joking com- 
ment if a friend caught us reading the Bible after dinner. 
What more wholesome religious influence could children 
have than occasionally to find their mother on her knees, 
or their father reading the Book of Books as simply as 
he reads a detective story? 

An American in Paris told me of entering his salon 
and finding two nuns on their knees before his Murillo 
Madonna. They quietly finished their beads in his pres- 
ence and then entirely without embarrassment rose and 
told him their errand. I wish we stiff American Prot- 
estants could catch a little of that Old World grace and 
simplicity. 


T- is hard to know what sort of religious ceremony 

would work out best in the modern American home. 
If we live in a suburb or even in a large city, great dis- 
tances mean early breakfasts and late dinners for the 
father. Often, the whole family only gathers at one meal 
a week, Sunday dinner. The quick and interrupted 
meals make it difficult to plan for grace at the table, even 


for those who lke it. The hasty duck of the head be- 
iore the soup has never seemed religious to me. It is 
too hard to lift the minds of a hungry group so abruptly 
to heaven. If grace is to be said, | think it would have 
more dignity and meaning if said over the finger-bowls. 
One recent development is to have the youngest child at 
the table ask the blessing. 1 like even better the silent 
grace—just bowed heads. 

The old custom of morning family prayers is even 
more difficult to manage now than grace at the table. 
However, it is not wise to 
force a reluctant child to at- 





l wish 


tions and all creeds, never aggressively sectarian. 
that every Protestant child could see in his father’s house 
the most touching of all human symbols, the Cross of 
Jesus. Children with Catholic nurses learn to love the 
crucifix and the rosary, and I do not think those gentle 
symbols have ever done a Protestant baby harm. I know 
one little boy who was so fond of his nurse’s rosary that 
his mother bought him one and arranged a set of J’rotes- 
tant prayers and psalms, one for each bead. 
I should like to see a picture of the Christ-Child in 
every child’s room, and I be- 
lieve that every child, as soon 








tend. Christ never forced re- 
ligion. And religion should go 
hand in hand with modern 
psychology and the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the 
needs of a growing child. 


American Book Co. 


NORMAL child is a fas- 
A cinating mixture of ani- 
mal and angel. The animal 
spirits seem to be usually up- 
permost in the morning, and 


Bryant. Appleton. 
Bisut 


$3.50. 


Bible Books to Interest 
Children 


Op Stories OF THE East, by James Baldwin. 


from the Old Testament. 
Biste Stories IN Bipte Lanouace, by L. M. 


FOR YOUNG PEopLEe. 


as he can talk and long before 
he can read, should have his 
own Bible, not a Child’s Bible 
nor a Modern Reader's Bible, 
but the dear old black leather 
Let the child feel that 
it is different from other books 
and more precious. The col- 
ored illustrations in many of 
the King James versions inter- 
est even very young children. 


be Ik. 


60c. Adapted stories 


$2.00. 
The Century Co. 


the mystic side seems to un- Binet Stories FoR YOUNG Prorie, by Sarah y a perfectly satisfactory 
fold most freely toward bed- E. Dawes. Crowell. $1.25. Sunday School is not avail 
time. Some of my _ friends Stories FROM THE Lire or Curist, by J. H able, it is much better for a 
have their children say their Kelman. Dutton. $1.00. mother to teach the Bible to her 


Bisite Storrs For Litt_e Forks, by Edna B. 


Never- 


own children at home. 


ae gm — betore they Rowe. Standard Pub. Co. $1.50. 
go to bed. This observance, Joun Buwvan’s Desai Stony, by Jemes theless, many Sundays should 
with a Bible story and the Baldwin. American Book Co. 50c. not be allowed to pass without 
singing of a couple of hymns, THe BeautiFuL CuipHoop, by E. Feances the experience of common wor- 
might easily be developed into Boulting. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. ship. Church services are be- 
a daily evening service. Binte Stories TO Reap AND TELL, by Frances coming more and more simple 
In our home | have pre- J. Olcott. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. and beautiful and intelligible 
ferred to divide the quiet hour Castle OF ZION, ~ geass Hodges. Hough- to children. But whether or 
before going to sleep into Peri xl on by H. A. SI not there is a Children’s Talk, 
short periods at the bedsides of pot CF Kent. - wer “Rall $3.50. ee if possible children should be 


each of my children. The inti- 





GARDEN OF EbEN, by George Hodges. Hough- 


brought out of church before 

















macy of being alone opens the ton, Mifflin. $2.50. the main sermon. Children 
child's heart. Anything that Ties Coenen Comsnan’s Bean, by C, Messi. need God's air and sunlight 
has puzzled or hurt him during Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and others. more than they do reconcilia- 
the day is poured out in a lit- Macmillan. 90 cents. tions of religion and _ science, 
tle confessional. There are Wien THE Kinc Came, by George Hodges. or elaborations on the epistles 
many slips between theory and Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75. ; of Paul. Not only do most 
practice in our rather happy- Ask ME A Bau uae anes’ George Stew- sermons bore children, but 
go-lucky home, but I like to ee ee many are not good tor them to 
have the children preface their hear, 1 shrink when I see a 
prayer with a few Bible verses child with unspoiled — faith 


which they commit to memory. 

The regular prayer is often followed by some unexpected 
petition, some delicate wish, which the child would hest- 
tate to bring forward even in his own family group. | 
believe that the religious spirit develops best in perfect 
spontaneity and freedom; that every home should be a 
shrine and every mother a priestess. I believe that the 
Holy Spirit can pervade the whole life of the family 
without being the object of daily group worship. At the 
same time, any religious observance started by the child 
himself should be sympathetically encouraged, even if it 
is irregular in the eyes of orthodoxy. Children love sym- 
bolism. [t know one little Presbyterian who says her 
prayers every night, pointing her folded hands toward 
her photograph of the Sistine Madonna: and a four-year- 
old Baptist who insists on saying “Our Father” on a 
Mohammedan prayer rug beside her bed, touching her 
torehead to the floor like the worshippers of Allah. 

It does not damage their lovalty to the family church 
to teach children respect and appreciation for other de- 
nominations. It only broadens and deepens it. The 
home altar should be consecrated to the God of all na- 


listening to an argument con- 
cerning the reality of God, or evidences of immortality. 

The summer presents a Sunday problem to many of us. 
Last summer we started a children’s service in a neigh- 
bor’s house. The children ranged from four to twelve 
The service was chiefly singing, and we tried to 
find hymns in which both the music and the words were 
beautiful. The children who could read took part in the 
service, and even the little ones said the Lord’s Praver 
A grown person usually gave a short talk or told a 
story, and one of the children always took up the col 
lection. 

But if we want our children to carry on the faith which 
we drew from our own parents, we must ourselves keep 
true to that faith. This is the hardest task of Mother and 
Father and the most important. Whenever a worldly 
value is allowed to outweigh a spiritual value in the home, 
when a moral standard is lowered for the sake of popu- 
larity, our children’s faith in life’s finer values is dimmed 
little. Expression deepens impression, and prayers. 


years. 


a 


hymns, and Bible reading all enrich the spiritual life ot 
the home. 
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The Cycle 


By Frances A. PAXTON 


Illustration by Clara Elsene Peck 


INY body, softly yielding, 
Downy head in slumber 
blest; 
Helpless, aimless fingers clinging 
Tendril-like upon my breast. 


Toddling footsteps, ever stronger, 
Storms of temper, shouts of glee; 
Prattling echoes, gales of laughter, 
Gallant rides on Daddy’s knee. 


School days! Baby ties asunder, 
Fleeting days of ventures bold; 

Colt-like graces, wings aquiver, 
Daring quests beyond the fold. 


Dreams and fancies, slow 
awak’ning 
Thoughts upon the future bent; 
Golden misted visions beck’ning, 
Youth and childhood strangely 
blent. 


Eager now before life's portal, 
Veiled the future,dim the brink: 
Fulfilled once more the mystic 
cycle, 
In life’s eternal chain, one link. 
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Empty Walls 


Vivacity of action, gayety of color, grace of 
line, are what children love in pictures. A 
distinguished artist, tells how children’s 


————— 


native love of art mav be fostered 
by GABRIELLE E. FORBUSH 


HAT would an artist suggest as the correct 

background for a child—background, that is, 

in the way of art or decorations for a nursery 
or children’s room?” Hilda Belcher, prize-winner of the 
National Academy, and more especially, interpreter of 
child types for the delight of sympathetic adults, answers 
this question, not with didactic authority, but with a self- 
deprecation which makes views so modestly advanced all 
the more acceptable. 

“\Vhat is good art for an adult is good art for a child. 
You cannot paint down to children any more than you 
can write down or talk down to them. Give them what ts 
eood as you would have it for yourselves.” 

When it came down to the details of what one might 
consider “go yd’ for the child. Muss Belcher said: 

“IT can much better tell you 
how to amuse a child while you 
are painting him than tell you 
what he will like or what is 
good for him. However, cer- 
tain definite principles of ex- 
cellence in art always hold 
true. One of them is sim- 
plicity.”” 

“It is an axiom, of course,” 
sail Miss Belcher, “that the 
child eye and mind cannot take 
in complexities which the more 
sophisticated adult mind can 
grasp. Therefore, in any pre- 
sentation for the child—art, 
music, story-telling, amuse- 
ment—simplicity in presenta- 
tion is essential. This is not 
necessarily “‘talking down.” It 
is simply getting at the central 
important truth of melody, line 
or plot where the adult mind 
and that of the child can meet 
in common understanding. So 
the word ‘simplicity’ used in 
this connection has a_ special 
meaning, perhaps best defined 
in the negative as the opposite 
of any great sophistication. 

“Since all alert-minded chil- 
dren love the entertaining de- 


“Little Sister,” by A. E. 





Albright, a sunny picture for 
any wall, tells a story of affectionate brotherly chivalry 





1 picture which meets practically all the requirements for 
the children’s room is Van Dyck’s “Children of Charles I” 


tails in a picture, just as they love them in a story, such 
details, which make the whole a real conception to them, 
must be definitely indicated to the vision. The child 
takes what pleases him and leaves the rest. But a too 
sophisticated method of presentation (a very impres- 
sionistic style of extreme mannerisms, for instance ) 
does not reach him. Let the picture be simple or elaborate 
as long as its central theme is something a child will like 
and understand. [Even when his comprehension is a little 
puzzled, he often delights in studying out what at first 
seemed beyond his grasp. 

“The word plot applies to pictures as well as to stories. 
\ child loves a picture that tells a story or that is full of 
action, something which leads the eye on and stimulates 
the mind to imagine what does not lie within the frame 
A road, for instance, winding 
into the background, or over a 
hill, fascinates a child. A castle 
in the distance tells a hundred 
stories. 

“*Then where did he go? 
What did he do?’ Anyone 
who has ever shown a child a 
picture book has heard these 
eager questions. The adult 
may delight in the quality of 
an exquisitely painted bird. 
The child wants to see the bird 
pulling its worm out of the 
ground or feeding its young 
The perfect ‘painted ship upon 
a painted ocean’ is not nearly) 
so Captivating as one pulled by 
strong-armed oarsmen, or a 
sailboat dipping into the waves 
as she flies before the wind. 

“Children love to lie in bed 
and study pictures—that 1s, 
pictures in which lie stories, or 
which describe action. I have 
talked to them and I know 
what a fascination this is, even 
to apparently unimaginative 
children. 

“They also are little con- 
servatives. Many of the odd, 
slightly distorted ‘primitive’ 
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pictures chosen by adults as delightfully naive, and there- 
fore suitable for children (though their naivete may be 
decidedly sophisticated) appeal far more to the grown- 
ups than to the children for whom they are chosen. This 
is true of book illustrations as well as of wall pictures. 


lction and courage, suggested in this painting of “Oxen Fording 
the Stream,” by Henrich von Zugel, make it suitable 
for the boy’s room 


“What pictures among the classics would I suggest? 
You will find this quality of conservatism in children re- 
ponding to the literalness in detail of Botticelli—the little 
Howers, the quaint animals, the evident telling of a story 


a /R the average child, I believe the picture’s interest 
is literary, not esthetic. Children are marvelously 
observant, and this interest in the story element may be 
cultivated by feeding them on paintings that have authen- 
tic literary or historic meaning, at the same time being 
rtistically good. Many among the old masters have 
these qualities; so also have Abbey’s Grail pictures and 
Boutet de Monvel’s series of Jeanne d’Arc. Sorolla’s 
unny beach scenes, with bulging sails or frolicking, joy- 
us swimmers, or those especially which show children 
on the beach, would fascinate the normal child. 

“Chardin, a master of genre, shows his skill in that 
painting of his in which a mother stands by a table, giv- 
ing her children bread. Most children know and love 
Van Dyck’s Children of Charles I, with their solemn little 
dogs. A less familiar, but striking modern work is Sar- 
vent’s Carnation Lily, Lily Rose, which shows children 
in a garden with lanterns. Dulac’s beautiful illustrations 
for the Arabian Nights are full of absorbing detail and 
‘story,’ the latter being also a telling feature of any good 
picture of St. George and the Dragon. All of these 
would awaken a child’s artistic interest. 

“And right here | want to express what is perhaps an 
artistic heresy. If a child's affection and admiration 
iasten themselves upon something obviously bad—some 
cheap, crude picture that to your adult eye is a fearful 
thing—-let the child have the cherished atrocity. It won't 
hurt him a bit. Surround him, if you will, with the good 
things, but don’t confiscate his beloved bad one! In time, 
his own interest, aroused in this way, will bring him 
naturally to understand and desire better expression of 
his natural taste. In any case, what counts is honesty. 


I‘d rather hear a person stand up for a poor piece of art 
which he honestly likes than keep quiet about it because he 


is ashamed to display what others call bad taste, and pre 
tend an enthusiasm he does not feel for the old masters 


“Now as to colors. Let them be clear, never muddy, 
and literally easy to look at. Contrary 
to general belief, that does not neces- 
sarily mean crude combinations or 
even intense shades. The little bar 
barian who still lives in the child may 
perhaps enjoy vivid color, but even hi 
has a second of instinctive revolt at 
the sight of very screaming colors—a 
reaction against them, a blink that 
springs from a sense of repulsion. 
Time may subdue his taste, but gay- 
ety, brightness, vivacity are the child’s 
birthright. 


" HUS children should have 
around them neither too much 
of the very brilliant tones of the mod- 
ern flaming poster or the blended, 
muddy shades which may appeal to 
the adult eve. The background sup- 
plied by the wall can be of neutral 
tone, not dull, and also not glaring 
white, just soft and restful Then 
against this the child’s toys and pic 
tures can be as gay as you please 





Who could fail to respond to the tranquil beauty of “The 
Evening Meal,” by Max Bohm, a modern painter? 


“Just as children are fascinated by watching other 
children playing in the park or on the street, so they | 
pictures of this sort. However, many pictures of chil 
dren which are hung in nurseries and the rooms of older 
children are attractive from the viewpoint of the adult 
A picture ofa sleeping baby, for instance, often has an 
irresistible appeal to the eve of the mother or father. To 
the child it lacks this appeal and, therefore, is not as 
appropriate on the wall of the child’s room as on that of 
the older person who understands the innocence and help 
lessness of the baby. 

“Also, let me say here that the nursery walls—or those 
of the children’s room—should not be made a catch-all 
for the discards of the home—the faded and poorly 
framed old portraits, the chromos and soap posters, the 
black and whites representing a dying stag beset by 
savage dogs, a piteous group of sheep lost in a storm, 
and other equally cheerless subjects banished from 

(Continued on page 51) 
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How Parents 


What is your purpose in home-making? 
Can you name your objectives? 


Here are certain functions of a home that 
one group of parents decided were essential: 


l. To stimulate and direct effort toward char- 
acter building. 


2. To educate children for effective family 
and community life. 


3. To foster the spirit of democracy and good 
citizenship in the home. 


4. To encourage co-operative effort on the 
part of parents and children. 


oF 


APPY is the trained man or woman who, having 

a laboratory or a home, may become educated in 

the business of home-making. But let him re- 
alize from the start that there exists a fundamental dis- 
tinction between learning and education. Learning is 
accumulated information from without, education 1s 
growth by activity from within. One may become tre- 
mendously learned, even to the extent of specialization, 
but to become educated requires actual growth by activity 
into the business for which one receives training. The 
business in which the parent in our present civilization 
finds himself is not a simple one. 

To begin with, as parents, we must accept our homes 
as they are, our children as we have them, ourselves as 
potential teachers and administrators. Now with the 
protessional aid and written helps which are at our dis- 
and there are a multitude of them—how can we 
as parents, prepare ourselves to do our job? What is 
our program ? 

[ shall avoid theory, and detail instead, how one group 
of interested and sincere parents approached the task of 
preparing themselves to function more efficiently as par- 
ents. This problem was undertaken in Logan, Utah, by 
a group of parents of mixed professions. 

A desire to improve our own homes provided the mo- 
tive for the research activities which have now extended 
over a period of two and one-half years. The attack has 
been largely from the experimental angle, and in these 
experiments the home with its children has provided the 
laboratory. Activity in the home has been, throughout, 
the basis of our program. 

\t the outset, the group was 
very simple but significant questions: (1) What do we 
wish to accomplish, or just why are we maintaining 
homes? Specifically, what are our objectives? (2) What 
are the educational materials available to us in our homes 
for accomplishing these objectives? (3) What methods 
must be emploved in the use of this material in reaching 
our obie ‘tives ? 


posal 


forced to face three 


Objectives of the Home 


.* early became evident to the group that the principles 
involved in administration of any institution depended 
entirely upon the type of institution to be administered, 
and that type in turn is but a function of the objectives 


Ua) 





an EDUCATE 





sought. A determination, thererore, of just what we 
wished to make of our homes became a starting point 
Considerable discussion led to the conclusion that our 
homes should function essentially as educational institu- 
tions, with their prime objective the development of the 
highest type of manhood and womanhood. So general 
an ideal, however, could not function as a daily guide or 
as a basis for specific projects. An analysis of the essen- 
tial elements of manhood and womanhood, in other 
words, character, did provide this desired basis, and as a 
result, it was felt by all that if the home functions effec- 
tively as an educational unit, with character formation as 
its ultimate objective, it must give to every child or every 
member the following: 


1. A strong body, a high degree of vigor and vitality. 
proper motor reactions, posture, carriage, etc., and 
protection against physical abuses. 

2. A keen reaction of the senses. 

3. Balanced vet intensified emotional reactions in train- 
ing of likes and dislikes (power to select values). 
4+. Habits of personal hygiene, neatness, cleanliness, 
and temperance. 

5. An appreciation of 


life 


work as a basis for successful 

) \dequate recreation. 

7. Proper habits of study, training in thinking, and an 
appreciation of solitude. 

8. A keen appreciation of the value of time and its 
effective use. - 

9. Habits and power of concentration. 

10. The instruments of thought (vocabulary), habits of 
speech, love of books, literary taste, etc. 

11. The habit of co-operation. 

12. The habit of and ability to assume responsibility and 
render service. 
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13. High standard of moral conduct in speech, in 
thought, in social and commercial relations. 

14. A concept and appreciation of personal values and 
a consideration for others and their rights. 

15. A social consciousness of the home and its members 
(a home group loyalty ). 

16. Ability to participate and co-operate in home and 
community life. 

17. Fundamental knowledge of sex and the laws of re- 
production. 

18. Iundamental knowledge of the laws of heredity and 
their relation to race betterment. 

19. A keen appreciation of the importance and relative 
value of the various social institutions, church, 
school, local, state and Federal government. 

20. An appreciation of economic values and the function 
of money as a means in life. 

21. A respect for properly constituted authority, for 
law, for old age, and for things sacred. 

22. A concept of God as a directive and benevolent 
force in the world, and an abiding faith in Jesus 
Christ and His mission. 

23. An appreciation of marriage and the rearing of a 
family as the source of spiritual insight, inspiration 
and development. 


These objectives, one at a time, provided the basis 
for definite projects on which the parents worked in their 
homes. In presenting this group of objectives, however, 
no claim is made for completeness, nor is an attempt 
made to present them in order of relative importance. 
hey are simply statements of what we, in our own 
homes, were determined, if possible, to accomplish. 


Educational Materials in the Home 


UST what were the materials in the home or presented 

by society to the home available to every parent with 
which to achieve these objectives? A group of parents 
started vigorously to work on various phases of the prob- 
lem, and as a result a rather extensive, yet incomplete, 
inventory of the character-building materials and activi- 
ties available in homes resulted. This inventory not only 
provided material for immediate use but, most important 
if all, helped to develop an attitude on the part of the 
parents toward the home. Never before had we realized 
the richness as well as the limitations of our homes as we 
were then maintaining them. 

Two examples of the use of this material as it might be 
employed in working out the various objectives will suf- 
ice. Objectives 7 and 20 best serve our purpose. 

Objective 7 states: “It is the business of the home to 
rive to every child a clear concept of the value of time.”’ 
\ fewof the character-forming materials and activities in 
the home available to parents are listed in part as follows: 


Rising in the morning 

Dressing and toilet activities 

Work to be performed by the child 

General home and individual schedule 

Breakfast 

6. Time for preparing for school 

/. Time required in going to and from school 

8. General family discussions 

9%. Biographical features or stories emphasizing value 
of time in achievements 

Competition within the group 


Side wlio 








11. Natural rewards for work well and quickly done. 
12. ‘Time for study. 


The following shows the use of part of this material 
by a girl of nine, before and after the operation of a defi 
nite schedule on time use. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that this was a self-imposed schedule, stimulated 
through the operation of the “home council’’—a feature 
in method to be discussed later : 


Employment of Time Before the Institution 
of He Schedule: 


For getting out of bed 15-25 minutes 
For dressing 15-30 . 
For toilet activities 10-15 

For help before breaktast ? x 
For breakfast (sometimes while on way to school) 3-5 “ 
a 4) ere rere ? zi 
yee. he | , Ge rene 0-10 “4 
For getting ready for school .... 5-10 

For getting to school.................. (and usually late) 5 


Each morning was characterized by parental nagging, 
and the child started the day in a state of spiritual and 
mental depression. 


Time as Employed After Three Weeks of 
Schedule O peration (Self-I mposed ) 


For getting out of bed... esses ; I minute 
For dressing (established by competition with her 





SE PTD ectscsacsisnscnseesasisenenienneinnn 5-7 minut 
Re Ree CIID cacanetacctsersctesnninneiocss ; 15 rs 
For help before breakfast = 20 ‘3 
IE IN ia. scsccetsesnmnstishiiiousieinubenbeasniinas 20 
For help in home or tor stud y......csccssseeeesees 30 
For preparation for school .......:ccssesseee 10 
For going to SCROO! ...000<00 vabsnauondelnaien ‘ 15 


(Continued on page 56) 




















The click of my typewriter 
is drowned by the clatter of 
dishpan drum and shrieking 
whistle 
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This Joyous Job of Parenthoo 


Running the home on rubber tires saves many a jolt 


S it a pleasant, popular fancy or do 

women really believe that the daily care 

of children is a nerve-racking occupa- 
tion which slowly but surely wears mothers 
out ? 

Martyrdom, of course, has its pleasant 
aspects and I would not begrudge any 
woman the comfort of whatever sympathy 
she can manage to inspire. In fact I confess to feeling 
a little sorry for myself at this moment. It is too rainy 
for outdoor play and for some unknown reason the attic 
has lost its usual charm. Consequently while I yearn for 
the solitude of a private office or a bachelor apartment, 
the click of my typewriter is being drowned by the ter- 
rific clatter of dishpan drums and shrieking whistles as a 
““firemen’s parade” marches relentlessly back and forth 
within a few feet of my chair. 

There are dismal days in every mother’s life. Small 
son has eaten a long row of prized carrots in a neigh 
bor’s garden; little daughter and her chums _ have 
wrought havoc upstairs using bedclothes for tents and 
pillows for boats, getting everything in such an inextric- 
able mess that they cannot possibly clear up unassisted. 
Innumerable agents have refused to be banished from 
the front door while in the confusion the jelly has 
burned. And at bedtime the children are suddenly seized 
with such an excess of high spirits that they wriggle and 
squirm, jump and squeal, making the preparations for 
bed such an aching ordeal that the strongest-nerved 
mother is ready for tears. 

But think back to the time when vou had a nine-to-five 
job. Weren't there days then, when everything went 
wrong, and life seemed scarcely worth living? If 
memory does not betray you, you will recall that there 
were many such, that going to business was not such a 
sinecure as it may now seem. So though I allow myself 
the luxury of a little self-pity now and then, I do not 
actually believe that the way of a mother is excessively 
hard. With careful thought and planning the wear and 
tear on nerves can be minimized so that this business of 
home-making is no more onerous than any other job 
and it’s twice as much fun. 

Though they may not fit every mother’s schedule, 
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several short cuts that I have tried in the 
past eight years may help others to achieve 
a family life that runs on oiled wheels. This 
is important because an unruffled mother 
means children with steady nerves, who are 
not nagged and who can enjoy work and 
rest, boisterous games or quiet play in well- 
balanced proportion. 

Of prime importance in family life is the problem of 
disturbed morning rest. before the advent of Junior, 
the household of two grown-ups can sleep as late in the 
morning as the alarm clock permits, with an extra deli- 
ciously long nap on Sunday morning. In our hurried 
modern life that rest is often a very necessary nerve 
sedative, yet in the average family it disappears the 
minute the first baby appears. “If I could sleep late just 
one morning ” you've heard the harried mother com- 
plain, “but Junior wakes at six o'clock seven days a week, 
and then there’s no sleep for anyone in the family.” 

I believe in the rights of the child but I do not see why 
one of those rights should be to deprive his parents of 
morning sleep. <A tiny baby, of course, wakes up early 
but after being fed, goes promptly back to sleep. And 
as a healthy baby’s mother rarely has any trouble going 
back to sleep again too, that is no problem. When the 
baby is about a year old, the trouble usually begins. He 
wakes and frets insistently, because he is hungry. But 
a year-old child can eat zwieback or dry bread, and my 
method, used successfully by other mothers, was to leave 
a slice of stale toast or two graham crackers on a stool 
beside the crib at night. It was not only the food but the 
joy of discovery that delighted the baby in the morning 
\t six o'clock I would wake sleepily to hear him whim- 
pering. For a moment I would hold my breath tensely 
until a happy gurgle told me he had found the bread and 
all was well. A favorite toy left within reach helped t 
entertain him too, and nine times out of ten I could be 
certain of an extra half hour of delicious rest to fortify 
me for the day ahead. 

My plan worked with both babies, and as the children 
grew, so did the breakfasts, on Sunday mornings espe- 
cially when an extra sleep is particularly welcome. A 
covered tray with a bit of fruit and a sugar bun made 
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a jolly snack to hold tnem until the family 
breakfast. Winter, of course, was more of a 
problem than summer but at three years a 
child can be taught to close the window, open 
the register and put on bathrobe and slippers 
to make himself comfortable and safe trom 
chills. 

\V hen they were scarcely out of the baby 

tage we impressed upon our children the 
necessity of keeping quiet while others slept. 
(| say “we because a father can always be 
far more impressive than an every-day mother ). 
\s a result, at the ages of four and eight, the 
children get up, wash and dress and play about 
vithout thinking of disturbing their parents, 
and this last summer they have reached the 
stage where setting the breakfast table, putting 
on the fruit and cold cereal and starting the 
coffee in the percolater is part of their accepted 
routine, 

Lest any young mother protest that making 
smi all children keep quiet for an hour or more 

i hardship, let me point out the advantages 
t shes child. He must learn to be quiet sometimes, else 
he grows up to be one of those ever-restless youngsters 
who gives others no peace and knows none himself. 
\\ hat better time then for his lessons in self-restraint 
than while others are sleeping? From babyhood on, an 
hour a day with books, puzzles or quiet games is good 
for his nerves, and if he is trained to observe that hour 
of peace early enough, he does not resent it but accepts 
it as one of the rules of life. 

Where any family has not yet established a routine to 
ht the new baby into the household organization, I would 
highly recommend the plan of having him, and any later 
children, eat the evening meal apart from his parents. 

My daughter of eight, whom we proposed promotin; 
trom her young brother's table to our own, wailed in 
protest: “When I eat with you and Daddy, vou talk 
things I don’t understand or else you scold me.” That 
statement holds a world of truth. Father begins to tell 
nother about a big deal he rae over downtown but mother 
interrupts with “Junior, stop cramming your mouth full” 
and “Doris, take your elbows off the table and be care 
ful not to spill your soup.” Father's story is spoiled 
nd the children are not put in that happy mood which 
doctors tell us is conducive to good digestion. If they 
re allowed to bubble over, they prove a tremendous 
detriment to conver- 
sation, and if they 
ire suppressed, they 
suffer boredom. 
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Is there a corner 
of your house that 
the children can 
call their very 
own? 
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especially if there are two or more of them, children can 
giggle delightedly over their own childish jokes and are 
spared the ordeal of seeing and sniffing pickles, pie and 
other tempting but forbidden adult dishes. When the 
children’s meal is over they can then play contentedly 
while their parents have theirs in peace, enjoying all 
the intimacy and exchange of confidences that marke«l 
their pre-children days. 


‘6 UT in a maidless household how can a busy mother 

possibly make two separate evening meals?” It 
is all a matter of establishing a system and pertecting 
it. Baked potatoes for the children can be popped in 
the oven a half hour earlier than the rest of the meal 
Casserole dishes, prepared earlier in the day, can be 
baked in individual ramekins as easily as not. Puddings 
and cakes or other desserts lend themselves readily to 
smaller dishes that delight the childish heart by then 
diminutive size. A small table is quickly set and as 
promptly whisked out of the way and dishes are left 
to be washed with the others. Trouble? No, not when 
a mother plans efficiently, for then it takes the form of 
an unadulterated blessing. 

“But how are the children ever to learn any table 
manners if they don't eat with the grown-ups?” some 
My answer is that luncheon is usually eaten 
under Mother’s watchful eye. She can be equally alert 
to how they are behaving, whether she sits with them 
or watches them as she works. Personally I have found 
that I am more apt to be patient if I supervise their 
manners from a slight distance than if T am at the table 
with them. I can be far more calm and dispassionate 
about spilled milk, over-crowded mouths and other mis- 
demeanors if they have my whole attention than if they 
form an interruption to the enjoyment of my own meal. 

As for the plea that supper is the only time when 
children can enjoy their father, there is usually time 
for a half hour’s romp or quiet play after supper and 
before bedtime. And once fed, both father and children 
are better able to enjoy each other. 

It is safe to hazard the guess that tantrums exhaust 
more nervous energy, both the child’s and the mother’s, 
than any other single factor in juvenile life. My own 
impulse, when I first had to deal with those baffling out- 
bursts, was to discipline the children into good behavior 
by means of spanking, scolding or other punishment. 
It seemed to me that as they must some time learn to 
control themselves, there was no time like the present 
Many other mothers, I have found, labor under the 
same delusion. (Continued on page 61) 
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such a little while. It will take courage and reverence for 
laws of hfe beyond our understanding to let this child 
erow up. \Ve must summon this courage and this rev- 
erence, we elders, yielding never to the temptation to 


“keep her a baby a little longer.” 
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Youth unfolds as naturally as a flower in summer 


This mural tells the tale of health. 


Hie is taking her first uncertain steps, 
droll baby words which are 
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an unsolved mystery of the ages. 
[here is pathos in the thought that she will be a baby 


steps grow surer, her speech c 
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iture of kindergarten 
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Your Daughter 


by JANE DEETER RIPPIN 


National Director, Girl Scouts of America 
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troublesomely, to take the trial flights which will eventu- 
ly carry her away from the home nest to a place of her 
own in the world, then, too, we must understand what is 
happening and act in harmony with the forces of life. 
ur job is clear: To be the vigorous allies of the grow- 
ing process which will gradually make her independent 
Ort us. 

Will this young person unfold as healthily as a holly 
hock in a well-kept garden? Or will she be like the 
dwarfed and yellowish plants which fight for a pitiful 
existence in starved soil? That depends on us, her par- 
ents, teachers, club leaders, and advisors. We are the 

] 


cardeners, the environment-makers. Our work wil 


oon 
al 


l a 
swer the question for better or worse. 

Even now, in this gently-curved baby body, tremend- 
ous energy is driving toward development into a self- 
sustaining human being: and, moreover, into a human 
being who will be different from any who has ever lived 
upon the earth. 


N \] URE, for secret reasons ot her own, never 
1 duplicates. We should take the hint and be pre- 


pared to accept the fact that people are aS various as 


snow-crystals or trees of a forest. This small explorer 
under the library table cannot, as the vears go by, make 
herself into a copy of father, mother, Girl Scout leader, 
teacher, college professor or anv admired adult. Forces 


outside human control compel her even now to be her 
unique self, 

She may, as her life develops, fit without conflict into 
the ways of the great majority—hecome contentedl) 
plain, average Mary Smith and, a few years iater, Mrs. 
John Jones. Or some special equipment of her physique 

sensitive eyes or ears, a well-developed larynx, power- 
ful vitality, an extraordinary intelligence—may turn the 
course of her life out of well-beaten grooves. She mav be, 
if her capacities meet a nourishing environment, a singer, 
a painter, a biologist—perhaps a pathfinder for others 
like Susan B. Anthony, Jane Addams, or Madame Curie. 

With the best intentions in the world—‘for her own 
good,” it will be smugly said—we grown-ups are likel) 
to inflict irreparable injuries upon this tiny human being. 
Fortunate she will be if she escapes us—if one or another 
of the loving adults who has to do with her education 


and upbringing does not try to force her into molds 
| eng 


against which every growth-pri cess of her nature rebels, 
which will (if she doesn’t fight back, and probably if she 
does) cripple her personality as tight stays deform the 
body. 

Suppose, for instance, she is a child whose inclination 
is for action and people, not for books. It isn’t in her to 
be clever or especially original, but she will get along ex- 
cellently with her mates at school and bring home fair 
report-cards. A few years later, if left to her natural 
bent, she will probably have achieved a home of her own, 
a husband and children, a well-kept kitchen, a weedless 
garden, and neighbors she enjoys. 

Perhaps the mother of this atom of humanity is a dif- 
ferent kind of person. It happens often that a parent 
and child are contrasting, even antagonistic types of 
































Provide your daughter with an environ- 

ment full of creative opportunities and 

freedom and she will find her way to 

enjoyable work and a wealth of 
human relationships 


TA 


Mother was, let us imagine, an honor 
student at college and her self-esteem has fed, for years, 
on intellectual leadership. It is hungry, even now, for 
the gratification of helping this wee mite on the floor to 
leap one hurdle of academic achievement after the other. 


of nagging, inspiring, and cajoling can transform little 
\lary Smith into Minerva Bluestocking. Common sense 
as well as scientific psychology gives the lie to the fiction 
can all be Shakespeares, Edisons, and Galli 
ircis by dint of will-power, perspiration, and infinite 
Mother has the power, though, if she is stupid 
and cruel enough to use it, to drag daughter into activi- 
ties unsuited to her capacities, and, therefore into habits 
of self-depreciation and failure. Nothing will have been 
achieved save the destruction of the normal balance and 
symmetry of a young person's growth and a bad relation- 
ship between two people who should have been friends. 
Children, as well as grown-ups, need the tonic of suc- 
cess: and by success I do not mean, of course, an excess 
money or limelight. 
In these days, when men and women whose specializa- 
tions have brought wealth and fame are spotlighted by 
ewspapers, magazines, motion pictures, and radio, many 
] eople who should know better lose their sense of values. 
(housands talk about success, read about it, take corre- 
spondence courses to win it, make for it the heroic sac- 
crifices and self-denials which in other times have been 
hrought to the service of religion. They want it above 
| things, this power and conspicuousness, for their boys 


uman beings. 


NLESS Mother has wisdom as well as a Phi Beta 
I\appa key, she and daughter will clash. No amount 


that we 
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| girls. Such a false ideal does much harm to the 
wth of young people, for it sets them straining and 


riving in ways which have no relation to their normal 
ines of development. It ignores such sensible happiness- 
iving aims as the accomplishment of satisfying work, 
irmonious human relationships, and delightful uses for 
time. One is sad to think of the little girls who 
are this minute thumping the piano, singing scales, wear- 
ing movie actress clothes, cramming for this or that ex- 
amination, entering useless competitions, not because of 
ny impulse of their own, but because the ambition of 
some older person is driving them. 

let us keep a stern eye on ourselves. A pet ambition 
s a personal thing, like a toothbrush, and, like a tooth 
rush, should be reserved for one’s own use. For daugh- 

r her own toothbrush and her own goals. 


(ra favorite brands of anxiety and terror should 
If we are good en- 


also be a private possession. 
vironment-makers, we shall not infect the young with our 
fear of ghosts, snakes, swimming, darkness, loneliness, 
otoring, marriage, thinking, taking initiative, or what- 
not. This fear of living comes out in the woman who 


eisure 


iys: “Lucey doesn't like to play with other children. 
She’d rather stav with Mother.” Or “I won't let mv 
daughter go to camp. She’s all I have.” Or “T hate to 


see her Foing out with young folks. It means she iS 


getting ready to go away from me.” 





That there is joy in congenial tasks is illustrated in 


Jessie Gillespie’s mural for the Girl Scouts of America 


S and hatreds, Too, should not be thrust 


We've no more right to feed 
Young thing's 


ur jealousie 
into a child's environment. 

a child with hate than with 
who inhale in the home the poison of the quarrels of their 
elders are more unfortunate than those who must breathe 
sewer-gas. I know a little girl who has in her environ 
ment the dislike and disapproval of one of her parents 
She would far better be eating pickles for breakfast o 
sleeping under a leaky roof. 

\ girl may be reared in a beautiful 
looked after by kindly 
vet her mind and emotions 
The push toward growth in her, the special quality 
own personality which, when developed will give her lif 
its stabilitv and character, mav be stifling and dving for 

(Contin / on pade 54) 
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HETHER the 
doctor apprect- 
ated what his 
secretary did for him, it 
is impossible to say. He j 
never mentioned the “4 
subject, and certainly 
his conduct in general 
vave mighty little evi- 
dence of appreciation, 
but there was no reason 
why she shouldn't think 
that he did, if she liked. 
\t least he had allowed 
her to work for him 
for more than a year. 
Kvervy morning at 
half past eight she 
mounted the front steps 
of the narrow brown- 
house on West 
Fortv-ninth Street, and 


stone 


Mrs. Davidson, the 
housekeeper, let her in RAL PH 
with a grudging little nesan/ 
smile, for Mrs. David- 


son also 


with 
was 


served the great doctor 
superb lovalty and devotion, and 
rather inclined to be jealous. 

“He's at breakfast,” she always said, 
and it was a triumph for her, for wasn’t 
it ier breakfast, that she had cooked and 
served her very self, and wasn't the doc- 
tor giving it his undivided attention, with- 
out a thought for office and patients ? 


HEN Caroline would leave her hat 

and coat in the hall, and go into the office, and set 
about the day’s work; she copied and wrote up his case- 
record cards, kept the books, made out the bills, answered 
the telephone, made appointments for him, reminded him 
of all the things he had forgotten, and the things he 
obstinately wished to forget, typed his articles for the 
medical journals, tactfully arranged his incessant quar- 
rels with the head nurse at the hospital, worked and 
thought and planned in his interests for ten hours, six 
days in the week. Well, sometimes when he came in 
from the dining room, he said “Good morning, Miss 
Masters”; generally, though, he began the day with a 
hasty question, “\What was the name of that compound 
fracture case last Wednesday ;” OF something of that 
sort, without even looking at her. 

Caroline didn’t resent that. Verv early in life she had 
got used to figuring in the background of other people's 
lives; she had been brought up by an aunt who was not 
fond of children, and it had been wholesomely impressed 
upon her mind that she wasn’t of the slightest interest or 
importance to anyone. Not that she was meek or spirit- 
less, or given to belittling herself ; she had her fair share 
of sturdy pride; she knew that she did her work well and 
that she was a useful and trustworthy human being ; and 
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Young Feller-Me-Lad 
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How the gallant 
spirit of a little girl 
wrought a wonder- 
ful change in the 
lives of a_ lonely 
young woman and 
a gruff doctor and 
flooded her own 
orphan heart with 
a new happiness 
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sy Mit Caroline never for- 
PL’ got her first sight of 
ey ' the child in knick- 
>: erbockers and jer- 
sey, her hair hanging 
about her shoulders 
in a tangled, shin- 
ing mass 


_— 


hecause she was not at all stupid 
that she was a very pretty girl. Only there was some 
thing entirely too quiet and colorless about her ; an unfor 
tunate habit of self-effacemert: it was almost as 1f she 
were invisible; she came in the morning, she vanished 1n 
the evening, and her work might as well have been done 
by enchantment, for all the notice she got from anyone 


knew 


she probably 


NE chill, rainy day in March, she came at her usual 
hour, and rang the bell, but Mrs. Davidson didn't 
open the door with the customary promptness. Caroline 
waited and waited, and at last had to ring again, and 
Mrs. 


expression. 


when Davidson did come, she wore quite a new 

“Oh, my goodness gracious me!” she whispered, in 
ereat agitation. ‘“‘He’s at breakfast—but there's that 
child..." 

“What child 7” asked Caroline, in amazement. 

“\lv sister's child. The father’s just died, and thev've 
ent it to me—and you know the Doctor'll never put up 
with a child in the house.” 

“No...” said Caroline, “I’m afraid he wouldn't. But 

the poor little thing! What will vou do with it?” 


“T don’t know!” said Mrs. Davidson. “If it was a 



























different kind o’ child, 
I'd keep it here a day or 
two, out of his way, till 
| could think it over and make up 
my mind. But—hark! D’you 
hear that ?” 

Standing in the dark hall, Caro- 
line did hear “that,” a voice sing- 
ing, a little, far-away voice, so 
pure and clear and high, so deli- 
cate, vet so strong, that she held 
her breath to listen better. 

“But—it’s beautiful!” she cried. 

He won't think so!” said Mrs. Davidson, grimly. 
“You know how he is about noises. And yet... I must 
av I hate to tell the child to keep quiet. It seems—now 
that she’s all alone in the world... J don’t know...” 


“T° HEY were both silent for a moment, while that 
crystal thread of music sounded in their ears. 

“T don’t understand children,” said Mrs. Davidson, in 
curiously choked voice. “I never had any of my own. 

his is my sister Rose’s—the only sister I ever had. 
She married a musician.... Well, he’s gone now, and I 
must say he was always a gentleman. He came of a 
vood family,” she observed, with pride, ‘‘a very good 
amily. Not but what Rose wasn’t good enough for any 
man that ever walked the earth—and she'd have done 
hetter—” <A sob interrupted her. “What I say is—it’s a 
man’s first duty to provide for his family, and that’s 
what he did not do. Sat there, writing music. And 
never a word of complaint from Rose, until the day 
he died .. .” 

Caroline was very much touched by Mrs. Davidson’s 
listress, and above all, by the thought of that solitary 
ittle child who sang. But she could not say so; she was 
00 well-used to the role of unregarded spectator; she 
ancied that Mrs. Davidson would not possibly care for 
er sympathy; she felt, for all her pity, a thousand 
miles away. 








“Come down and see her,” 
kind of like you to.” 

So, just as she was, with her hat-brim shedding dr ps 
on her shoulders, in her damp coat and overshoes, Caro- 
line tollowed Mrs. 
the kitchen. 

Never in all her life was she to forget her first sight 
of that child. Such a queer little figure! <A 
little thing, in knickerbockers and a dark 
hair cut straight across the 
her shoulders in a tangled, shining mass, pale brown hair, 
far lighter than the dark brows above the gray 
piquant little face, like a kitten’s, wide at the brow and 
tapering to a pointed chin, and so 
so exquisitely gay and debonair . . . 

“Come here, dearie,”’ said Mrs. 
the lady, and put out vour right hand 


said Mrs “T'd 


Davidson. 


Davidson down the dark stairs into 


stalwart 
: 1ersey, with 
forehead and hanyving ibout 


crvGce. a 


1 


glowing, so bright. 


Davidson. 


to tell the truth, both 
strangely ill-at-ease in the 
presence of this radiant and joyous creature. But the 
child showed no constraint; she forward readily 
enough, with hand outstretched, eyes raised to Caroline's 
face in.a long, long look. 

“\What’s vour name, dear?” 
to the time-honored formula. 

“Anne,” said the child. “But I don't like it. 
alwavs calls me Young Feller-Me-Lad.”’ 

“She doesn't know murmured Mrs. Davidson, 
and that seemed to Caroline a thing intolerable. Not to 
know! ‘To be all alone in the world, and not even to 
know... She laid her hand on the shaggy bright head, 
a light, almost a timid touch, and at once the child came 
closer to her, snuggling against her side. 

“May I go out?” she asked, in a confidential tone, as 
if she were quite sure that Caroline would understand 
her request and willingly grant it. As if Caroline were 
the natural, the inevitable person for her to ask. 

“It’s raining, sweetheart ‘s 

“Yes, I know,” said the child, “but . . . I—I'd rather 
be out Her lip trembled, she turned aside to look 
out at the steady downpour; her gray eyes misty with 
tears. And Caroline understood; she knew how it must 
he for this singing sprite to be imprisoned here in the 
dingy basement kitchen. She was silent for a time, 
frowning, thinking desperately hard, trying to recall 
what forbidden jovs she had longed for at that age. 

“Ask your Auntie if she'll let you scour the sauce- 
pans!” she cried. “Make every single one of them just 
as bright and shiny as you can!” 

“Oh, may 1? May I? May I, Auntie?” entreated the 
child, jumping up and down. “Please! May I?” 

Mrs. Davidson looked at Caroline and shook her head 
in grave admiration. 

“T never should have thought of that, Miss Masters!” 
she said. “You've got a way with children!” 


ER voice was uncertain, for, 
she and Caroline were 


came 


asked Caroline, according 


Daddy 


said the Doctor, in an awful voice 


a a IL’RE late!” 

“I’m sorry,” said Caroline. 
This seemed to him inadequate 
“T had to answer the telephone myself!” he went on, 

with greater vehemence. “I got the name and address 

wrong.”’ 
Caroline looked at the scrawl upon the telephone pad. 
“IT know who it is,”’ she said, calmly, and sitting down 
at her desk, was about to begin working without another 
word on the subject. It was outrageous ! When the 


Doctor had come into the office and Miss Masters wasn’t 
there, as she alwavs had been and always ought to be 
forever and ever, he had been greatly upset. 
present, but 


He did not 
her 


notice Miss Masters when she was 








absence was a startling, an astounding thing. <And it 
didn’t suit him to see her so calm about it. 

He wasn’t really a bad-tempered man, but he was cer- 
tainly not a patient one, and he was so absorbed, body 
and soul, in his work, so fiercely devoted to it, that he 
was inclined to think of the human beings about him as 
little more than tools to be used in the work. When he 
went to the hospital to operate, there were nurses and 
internes there for the sole purpose of assisting him; when 
he was at home, there were Mrs. Davidson and Miss 
Masters, each in her place. 


YOUNG man, Doctor Crewe was, with a great deal 

to learn, and nobody at hand to teach him. He 
was, at thirty, already speken of as a brilliant surgeon, 
and he intended to drop his general practice as soon as 
he could, to specialize in surgery. He actually believed 
that he could be a surgeon, and nothing else; not a man, 
not a human being, simply a surgeon. 

\nd as a surgeon whose train of thought had been 
interrupted by a telephone call, he was neither just nor 
civil to Miss Masters that morning. She should have 
been there, and she hadn't been. He couldn't get over it. 

Mrs. Davidson, who was sweeping the dining room, 
heard him, and shook her head, regretting his conduct 
without lv blaming him, but Miss Masters didn't 
even shake her head. She no more resented his ill-humor 
than the captain of a ship takes offense at the weather ; 
indeed, she looked upon Doctor Crewe somewhat in that 
way, as a sort of natural force, something remarkable 
and incalculable, to be gravely studied. She 
saw and admired all his fine qualities, his ex- 
traordinary ability, his energy, his blunt candor, 
his almost instinctive generosity, she saw what 
notable services he performed for the world, 
and she thought, in her self-effacing way, that 
if anyone had a right to be ill-humored now 
and then, it was Doctor Crewe. 

So she scarcely listened to him. She turned 
half round in her chair, because she knew it 
would make him worse if she went on working, 
and all the time he 
was thinking 

“She said—I had a ‘way with 
children’... l—a ‘way with chil- 
dren!’ But that dear, wonderful 
baby really did seem to like me 
soe Foe, poor little thing! Poor 
lovely—” 

“Look here shouted Doctor 
Crewe. “\Vhy do you sit there, 
lo king as if you were sorry for 
me ? r 


exactly 


spt ke, she 


[ won't have it! 


Hi turned back to her work 

then. 

“Miss Masters!” said he, 
angrier than ever. “You come 
in, half an hour late—no explana- 
tion, no— 

“T think anvone can be late 
once a year without an explana- 
tion,”’ said Caroline. 

She was a little surprised by 
the complete silence that followed 
this remark. But she went on, 
making entries in the book from 
his almost illegible memoranda. 

“A year?” said he, suddenly. 
“Vou've coming here a 
year ?” 


voice. 
“My!” said the 


been 


a handy little girl.” 
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“I buy things for Daddy 
when he is sick,” explained 


the child, with pride in her 


woman 
behind the counter. “You're 





“Fifteen months,” said Caroline. 

“Then you'll please accept an increase in salary,” said 
he. “Beginning from today. And Ill expect you to 
mention it, every time a year ends. 


HEY went along the street down which Caroline 

had gone so many, many evenings, tired, soberly 
looking forward to dinner at the little Italian table 
d‘hote and a quiet evening, reading or sewing in her fur 
nished room. The rain came down in torrents, but there 
seemed to Caroline something wonderfully invigorating 
and springlike in the chill March downpour ; she smiled, 
looking down at the wet, rosy little face beside her; she 
squeezed the warm little hand clinging to her own. 

“Isn't it nice?” she said. 

It wasn’t necessary to explain anything to that child 
She understood perfectly how nice it was to be going 
home together in the rain, how nice it was to be young 
and alive; she gave a frisky jump on one foot, and smiled 
back at Caroline, quite content. 

For Caroline, encouraged by that unexpected raise in 
salary, had run down to Mrs. Davidson at lunch-time and 
had made the extraordinary proposal that she should take 
the little girl home with her over Sunday. 

“it'll give you a chance to think about what you'd 
better do with her,” she had said, and Mrs. Davidson 
hadn't protested very much. At half-past six, when the 
last patient had gone, and the doctor was shut safely into 
the dining room, they had dressed the child in her shabby 
reefer and little blue sailor cap. And as Mrs. Davidson 
was buttoning the very tight top 
button of the coat, and Caroline 














was gently pulling out that tan- 
gled, shining mass of hair from 
inside the collar, their eyes had 


(Continued on page 52) 



















of his 
Doctor 


by ¢ 

FRANK ¥. 
HOWARD 

RICHARDSON, M. D. 


Author of “Parenthood and 
the Newer Psyc hologs ’ 


HERE never has been a time in the history of the 

race when a child presenting demands would have 

been listened to by his doctor, no matter how rea- 
sonable and how seasonable his demands upon that 
worthy individual might have been. Today, however, 
thanks to many movements and tendencies which we need 
not now trace, the ear of the medical profession, certainly 
of those who are in the forefront of medical progress, is 
peculiarly attuned to the message of childhood; and it 
remains for those who consider themselves entitled to 
speak for this inarticulate group, to put such demands 
into form for the medical profession to consider. And 
as the doctor, like every other servant of the public, is 
going to give the public what it demands, it behooves par- 
ents and all others interested in children to consider just 
what such demands should be. Let us try to draw up a 
bill-of-rights to submit to the members of this learned 
protession. 


IRST of all, the child has a right to demand of his 
doctor that he be well born—ushered into the world, 
that is to say, with all the dispatch, efficiency and con- 
sideration for his safety and that of his mother that is 
implied in the phrase when we use it in this way. This 
loes not mean that he must of necessity make his debut 
into life via the operatitig room, nursery, and ward or 
private room of a maternity hospital, nor under the aegis 
of an obstetrical specialist. It does mean, however, that 
his mother shall have been, for a number of months pre- 
ceding this debut, under the observant and watchful 
guardianship of a physician, equipped both by tempera- 
ment and by training, to give her the instruction and direc- 
tion that she needs during these days of preparation. It 
means, too, that all concerned must realize that while in 
the vast majority of cases obstetrics consists in watchful 
waiting, there may at any moment occur something that 
will turn this watchful waiting into critical surgery ; and 
arrangements must be made to lend themselves to such a 
metamorphosis without undue delay. Only when such an 
ttitude toward the pre-natal pe riod and the delivery time 
s taken by people in general as a matter of course, will 
the terrible, unnessary toll of maternal and infant mor- 
tality cease to be exacted of a race that already has its 
redemption within its own hands, if it will but reach out 
and take it. 
_ The next demand of the child is perhaps the most piti- 
jul of all. It is the demand for the food which an all- 
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What a Child Should Demand 


Drawing by 
lnm 
Brockman 


wise Providence has provided, 
but which an _ over-sophisti- 
cated science has allowed to be 
displaced by all sorts of pseudo-scientific food fads and 
fancies. It has been demonstrated, time and time again, 
that, given the intelligent and interested oversight and 
direction of a doctor who has been properly trained, every 
mother who desires to do so may nurse her baby for as 
long a time as she and her doctor elect. If this is so 
and the experiences of so many large communities now 
attest to its truth that there is no valid counterclaim to be 
made or accepted—then every doctor has a duty to his 
patient and that patient’s baby that is unfulfilled until he 
has taken it upon himself to see that breast milk is sup- 
plied for the first nine months of the baby’s life. No doc- 
tor today can fairly plead ignorance of the advance of his 
craft in this particular life-saving measure. This is being 
so fully covered in another article, that we need not 
consider it further here. 

But a child is not fed for life, when his first nine 
months of eating have been provided for. He is entitled 
to ask that his doctor instruct his mother in the essentials 
of dietetics, as these essentials concern his daily food in- 
take. She must be taught that clean milk can be given 
her baby only by keeping out dirt, as well as bacteria, all 
along the perilous pathway from pasture to palate; that 
pasteurizing milk may partially sterilize it, but can never 
remove dirt or filth that has once entered it; and that 
certified milk is not a fancy baby milk, but is, on the 
contrary, nothing more than clean milk, conforming not 
to maximum standards of purity and healthfulness, but 
to minimum. None of these standards could safely be 
done away with; and in order to maintain them, it is 
necessary to charge the consumer nearly or quite two- 
fifths as much again as milk produced in the ordinary 
way costs. But parents who know this will not begrudge 
the cost of pure, clean milk, any more than they begrudge 
the cost of pure, clean butter, eggs, or any other food that 
comes to their table. The time to discontinue certified 
milk for the babv is the time when second-rate butter and 
third-rate eggs are used for him, and for the rest of 
the family ! 


HE physician will not have done his duty as a dietary 

ins seni tor until he has taught the parents of his little 
patient something of the principles of food values, of 
vitamin content, of caloric requirements, and of the neces- 
sity of having various classes of food in his diet. This 
instruction will not take the form of a slavish dependence 
upon food formulas or diet slips that the doctor provides 
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periodically, but will embrace in its scope the general 
principles that underlie the making of dietaries, and point 
out why green vegetables, fresh fruits, and whole 
grain cereals are essential. The mother who has had such 
training will feed not only the new little life, but the 
rest of her family as well, in a way that will make them 
far more fit for the battle of life that all of them must 
wage. 

The child will demand in no uncertain tones that be- 
fore the end of his first year of life he shall have been 
protected against the three diseases which it has become 
unnecessary for any child to have; namely, diphtheria, 
smallpox, and typhoid fever. As soon as others shall be 
added to the list, he will demand protection from them, 
too. Just now, scarlet fever protection is knocking at 
the door for admission into the ranks of guaranteed, 
tested, safe disease-protections, and it must soon be ad- 
mitted. Whooping-cough protection has knocked, but 
so far in vain. Protection against the “common cold” is 
surely badly needed, and as surely must come soon, 
though so far it has not arrived; and several others are 
being heralded by enthusiasts. But until they have been 
proved beyond peradventure to be absolutely safe, abso- 
lutely effective, and reasonably lasting, they cannot be 
included among the demands that every child ought to 
make of his doctor—though many of them may be ad- 
ministered to the individual child by the individual doc- 
tor, who feels that they are desirable in the given case. 


EXT in the child’s demands of his doctor, should 
Be come the requirement that his 
emotional life be safeguarded. And 
this safeguarding will in many cases 
come, if at all, only when a wise and 
sympathetic doctor has taught the 
young parents just what are some of 
the dangers that may come in the 
train of neglect of their child’s emo 
tional life. For the doctor whose sole 
interest is the physical side of his pa- 
tient is an anachronism; he is as out 
of date as the pterodactyl. Rather, 
he is by definition an impossibility, 
for we have learned beyond a doubt 
that the physical and emotional are 
not only interdependent, but that they 
are actually part and parcel of the 
same thing. The physical could not 
exist without the spiritual, nor the 
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kept of both, and a comparison of weights with those 
common to children of the same age and height. If, as 
so often happens, the chubby, hearty baby is suddenly 
found to have become an underweight, thin child, then 
measures are to be taken at once to reclaim him, before 
serious damage has been done. Only in this way can the 
ideal ever be reached, of having children enter school 
only when they are in proper physical and mental health 
to begin the ordeal. 


ND last of all, the child may fairly pray to the doc- 

tor who has guided and guarded him thus far to 
protect him from the hazards that make up the “school 
diseases.” And by this term is meant not the unavoid- 
able or but partly avoidable acute contagious diseases, 
like measles, mumps, chicken-pox, serious as these may 
be; but the absolutely unnecessary diseases that come to 
so many children by way of the school. Such diseases 
are eye-strain, bad posture, fatigue, with all its train of ills, 
nervousness, malnutrition, and the hundred and one de- 
tects of the modern American child that accompany the 
school as it is so often administered by those who view 
the child as plastic material to be molded into certain 
educational forms—to be “‘fitted to the school.” Let him 
demand of his doctor that the school be fitted to /im, 
instead; that as the Son of Man was greater than the 
Sabbath, so the child is infinitely greater than any ready- 
made system of education that may be foisted upon his 
unresisting little body and mind and soul—unresisting so 
far as effectual, articulate protest is concerned, but crying 
to high heaven at the results regis- 
tered in his body and mind and soul, 
and plainly legible to the doctor who 
will read what is so plainly set forth. 
Are there doctors who will take 
time from the practice of their pro- 
fession to accede to these demands 
of the child? Assuredly there are; 
and many more who are but wait- 
ing the mandate of the parents of 
children, to give them the right to 
accede to the demands of infinitel) 
more of them. The movement in 
favor of preventive medicine is in 
the air; and it will be brought down 
to earth, and made a vital part of the 
life of twentieth century America, as 
soon as parents let their family physi- 
cians know that they expect the best 



















spiritual or emotional or psychic 
without the physical. And the parent 
or the doctor who believes for a 
moment that man, or child either, 
can live by bread alone, is unworthy 
of his high calling. 

A demand which he can hardly es 
cape making, is that he be seen at 
reasonably frequent intervals by his 
doctor all during the “pre-school 
period”—what used to be called, and 
with such good reason, the “neglected 
age,”’ between babyhood’s end and 
school’s beginning; and that he be 
given what the bookkeeper calls a 
“checking up,” what the automobile 
mechanician calls an “overhauling,” 
what the life insurance doctor calls a 
“periodic health examination.” Such 
a periodic evaluating of his health 
and habits should include a weighing 
and measuring, with definite records 
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“If Parents Only 
Knew" 


by EvizaBetH CLEVELAND 
Author of “Training the Toddler” 

We have obtained the rights to pre- 
sent to our readers serially this hitherto 
unpublished, posthumous work, which, 
in our opinion, is an outstanding contri- 
bution to parental education. “If Par- 
ents Only Knew” is in the form of 
letters from a school teacher to parents, 
and sets forth in a direct way the aim of 
modern schools, suggesting methods by 
which the home may co-operate. 

The first chapter on the subject of 
health will appear in our November is- 
sue. Later chapters are devoted to 
“Recreation,” “Citizenship,” and “Char- 
acter.’ The book is full of suggestions 
that will be valuable, not only to 
mothers and fathers, but to Parent- 
Teacher Associations as well. 


us 


that common sense, as well as medi- 
cal science, has to offer for their chil- 
dren. Many doctors are already ren- 
dering such services to their patients 
without being asked to do so. But it 
is hardly fair to expect such a definite 
advance of the rank and file of a pro- 
fession trained for the most part in 
curative rather than in preventive 
medicine, unless an appreciable por- 
tion of their clientele begin to de- 
mand it of them. It remains for the 
parents of the children of America 
to let their doctors know that the, 
want them to listen to the demands 
of their children, to interpret them 
when such interpretation is needed, 
and to accede to them. The child, 
the parent, the doctor! What a triad, 
working together, these three can be- 
come for the creation of a newer 
generation of supermen! 
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Children in the News 
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Proverbial chips off the old block, the five 
husky youngsters of Arthur Duffey, ior- 
mer world’s champion sprinter, may be 
seen early every morning running with 
Dad on the road near their Boston home 








Unfamiliarity with a language is 
no barrier to an education. 
Josephine Pola, a sixteen-year-old 
Cuban girl, who knew no English 
three years ago, recently won sec- 
ond place in the Cornell Schol- 
arship examinations 


Roping a calf in junior 


wes record time, two and 
idé 





World two-fifth seconds, is the 
Photos accomplishment of eight- 
Like Mother like Daughter. Dorothy year - old “ Doodlebug ” 
May Bundy, ten-year-old tennis champion, Burrell, whose father’s 
gets a tip on how to hold a racquet from Texas ranch is noted for 


her famous mother, May Sutton Bundy its Brahma bulls 








A small hero is Palm Tippy, who at five 

holds the high diving record in his class 

and has two Carnegie medals for life- 
saving 
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Blazing the Trail 
Better Schools 









What the child needs from school is help toward his fullest physical, 
mental and emotional development 


AVE you visited your 

child’s school lately? 

Have you ever sat a 
whole morning with his class 
and watched teacher and children struggle through the 
lessons of the day? If you have, what was your honest 
opinion of what you saw? Were you satisfied that your 
hoy or girl was receiving the best possible of educations, 
and that all you had to do was to sit expectantly by until 
the triumph of graduation came about ? 

Or did you come away with some questions in your 
mind, with some distrust of so much “book learning,” of 
so much drill in matters so little related to the real life of 
grown folks, or to the real life of your child at present? 
Did you suddenly realize that you had clean forgotten 
most of the “dead stuff’ you once learned in school—in- 
volved rules in syntax, obscure dates in history, tricky 
boundaries, imports and exports, how to do cube root— 
and yet somehow here you were managing to run your 
affairs with a fair degree of efficiency without any help 
whatever from this ancient knowledge? On the other 
hand, weren't there a lot of things you wanted to learn 
about, more things you wanted to learn how to do, which 
never came up during school time at all? Was it worth 
your while then, is it worth your child’s while now, to go 
through the same old mill? 


Y ET even as you raise these questions you have a 
pretty firm conviction that education for your children 
might prove to be the key to a better world, that while 
school may not be all there are to be learned, 
somehow the ‘“‘educated” man is far better fitted to fight 
the battles of life than the one lacking such opportunity. 
It is this faith in education as a wonder-worker, a kind 
f lamp of Aladdin, that has caused us in America to pile 
up such staggering totals each year for school purposes, 
totals which now reach annually well over two billions of 


lessons 


llae 
qaoila;rs. 


But even as we spend these moneys, even as we pack 


These 
children of 
the Lincoln 
School, 
New York 
City, are 
reproducing 
in a block 
scheme 

the truck 
farm they 
have 
visited 


by AGNES DE LIMA 


Author and Educational Investigator 















































to overflowing the doors of 
every educational institution in 
the land, we are questioning a 
little, and always a little more, 
not the worth of education itself, but the kind of schools 
that are multiplying and the sort of thing that passes for 
education. Are our schools really educating our children ? 
What sort of things ought a child to get from his school? 


CHILD may well expect the school to afford him the 

opportunity for development to the fullest extent to 
which he is capable, not mental or intellectual develop 
ment, but physical and emotional as well. Now perhaps 
you will say that this is a mere truism, but actually 
as a working practice it is the rarest thing in the world; 
for while the very term “educate,” from the Latin “edu- 
care,’ means to draw out, what many schools are doing 
is just the reverse. Instead of drawing out the powers of 
the child, they are endeavoring to stuff something into 
him—a lot of miscellaneous information called knowl- 
edge, which time out of mind has been considered good 
for people to possess. You remember, don’t you, Mr 
M’Choakumchild, in Dickens, who declared that the child 
was an empty vessel, to be filled at his discretion with 
“imperial gallons of fact.” Well, there sits your child 
before his teacher, and she empties the knowledge of the 
past into him, or as one teacher told me, she 
feeds” it to him. 

And while this process is going on, some rather serious 
things may be happening to your child’s development. 
‘The most outstanding loss he may be sustaining is physi- 
cal. For some years physicians and child welfare workers 
have been telling us of the direct relation between loss in 
physical vitality and school life. The school is not merely 
the greatest single agent for the spread of contagious 
diseases among children, but the greatest manufacturer 
of many physical defects as well. Listen to the testimony 
of an eminent man of science, Dr. Herbert S. Jennings, 
of Johns Hopkins University, testimony that is backed 
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The group 
at work 
here are 
learning 
arithmetic 
by the 
practical 
plan of 
buying 
and selling 
produce 




















up by facts and figures contained in many sober text- 
woks on school hygiene : 


“Entrance to school stops or slows the growth of the child. 
Its sedentary lite, bad air and mental strain destroy or 
weaken the appetite, and decrease the respiration. Actual 
counts show a decrease in the number ot red blood cor- 
puscles, on which respiration depends. Hence the chemical 
processes of the body become deranged; malnutrition with 
ill its attendant evils comes into view. Resistance is low- 
ered; the bacterial blights are given an opportunity. Study 
shows that all sorts of morbid states increase greatly as the 
children progress further in school; headaches, nose bleed, 
eye troubles, insomnia and other nervous disorders become 
commoner ; tuberculosis Further, by continued 
repression of many of the powers, and by forcing activity 
in powers not yet ready, strain is brought about; spon- 
taneity is done away with; interest in work is destroyed; 
the instinct of workmanship rooted out, hate for work culti- 
vated in place of love for it.’ 


No one, Dr. Jennings continues, maintains that these 
things happen to all children, but that there is a tendency 
toward such results cannot be denied. And, he asks, 
must these evils be continued? The answer most em- 
phatically is, No! The school hygiene movement 1s 
reducing some of the risks, and little by little in advanced 
communities schools are attacking the whole problem in 
a far more fundamental fashion. Of that, more later, 
although here it may be said, that merely from the physi- 
cal standpoint alone, we ought everywhere to permit chil- 
dren to move about more freely in schools, to shorten and 
vary periods of work, and to introduce more play and 
work with hands. 


increases. 


more 


A we do these things to safeguard our children’s 
health, we shall discover that we are also helping 
them to develop intelligence. One of the most frequent 
criticisms of public school graduates, and ot college 
vraduates, too, is that they have never learned how to 
think, never learned how to apply what they have learned, 
nor when they are faced with some new situation have 
they any idea how to proceed. For, of course, in school 
children seldom are expected to think; they are expected 
to remember and to recite, 
quite another matter. Some- 
where, recently, I heard of a 
boy who, when called on, re- 
mained silent for a moment 
and then said, “I’m thinking.” 
“Thinking! exclaimed his 


teacher, “Well, you can't do 

that here. Next!” SAW upon my way to you today 
In a classroom that I re- i 

centlv visited. the following \ little boy upon a load of hay 


example was given to a boy t 
solve: “Find the value in 
United States currency of 
thirty-five sovereigns, twenty- 
seven half-sovereigns, thirteen 
crowns, forty-one half-crowns, | 
twenty-one guineas and one 
shilling.” Now, how many 
hoys in America, I wonder, 
have ever seen an English sov- 
half-crown piece or 
And how many are 
here and now, in 
such into 


ereign, 
shilling ? 
engaged 
changing coins 
If, instead, this lad and his 
fellows had been engaged in 
some genuine piece of work, 
say selling school supplies to 
other children in the school, a 





These Things I Saw and 
Heard and Knew 


by AMory Hare 


A blind man’s smile of victory in defeat ; 


Against white clouds that floated in 
Of ships with skysails set; 
Bent down and kissed his dog between the ears, 
A woman in an apron strangely blue 

Beneath an oak tree beautiful with years. 


HEARD upon my way to you today 

\ cow-bell in the woods; a baby crying; 
Blackbirds in flight; and very far away 

Che whistling where a valley train was flying; 
A farmer singing as he drove his plow; 

A trace-chain clinking at the furrow’s end, 

And two old cedars on the pasture’s brow 

That murmured in the breeze as friend to friend 


a node things I knew upon my way to you: 
American dollars ? $ A quiet heart; peace of sincerity ; 

The sure faith of that wiser mortal who 

Keeps not too many faiths, but who would be 
Rather the lonely watcher by a shrine 

Forgotten by the many, known to few: 

And all these things it seemed were doubly mine 
Through seeing them upon my way to you. 


project that is a vital part of the program oi a class ot 
eight-year-old children in one famous progressive school, 
arithmetic would become a very important matter indeed. 
\nd arithmetic would not be learned in isolation from 
everything else. Buying and ordering supplies, all effi- 
ciently done by these eight-year-old youngsters, requires 
not merely knowledge of arithmetic, but leads to inquiry 
about materials and their sources, to excursions to paper 
mills and lead pencil factories, to lessons in geography, 
and in science (as in discussing the graphite in lead pen- 
cils), to acquaintance with elementary problems in eco- 
nomics, and in finance, the law of supply and demand, 
price fluctuation, etc. 


HUS, problems in arithmetic, which come up con- 
tinuously in their viewed and 
worked out, not as necessary isolated “stunts,” but as an 
integral part of an absorbingly interesting class enter- 
prise, with ramifications which lead to a rich and varied 
world of activity. 
l‘inally, we come to the third expectation of the child, 
the opportunity for free emotional development. It is 
only very recently that our schools have recognized any 
responsibility at all for the child’s emotional growth. The 
shy child, or the excessively pugnacious one, the young- 


storekeeping, are 


ster with lines of perpetual worry or defiance in his face, 
the child given to fits of crying or moping or violent out- 
breaks of temper, has been regarded as of no particular 
concern of the school, unless his behavior disturbed the 
daily routine, when he was forcibly, rather than under 
standingly dealt with. But with the tremendous growth 
of the mental hygiene movement a very different attitude 
is being taken toward children who are emotionally mal- 
adjusted. It is now being held that the emotional diff- 
culties of children are the sources of most adult tangles, 
and that if we would rid society of its hundreds of thou- 
sands of misfit and permanently unhappy people, we must 
begin with the right training and freeing of the emotions 
in childhood. And psychiatrists, the name given the 
medical specialists dealing with such problems, are begin 
ning to tell us how disastrous 
are the effects of the book 
bound, lockstep system of edu- 
cation upon the emotional de- 
velopment of children, effects 
quite as crippling as the physi 
cal disasters inherent in school 
life described by Dr. Jennings. 

In so brief an article one 
cannot do more than indicate 
briefly the growing number of 
educational experiments now 
under way. Among the best 
known is the Dalton plan, 
which although first conceived 
by an American teacher, Miss 
Helen Parkhurst, and_ tried 
out by her in Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, has had its greatest 
popularity in England, where 
literally thousands of schools 
have adopted it. Since then, 
the plan has been gaining the 
interest of educators in this 
country as well as in places 
throughout the world. 

No change in subject mat- 
ter or curriculum is involved, 
but the great thing which the 
plan does is to “put it up” to 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A Department Giving Due Consideration to the Welfare of Children 








How Much Fresh Air? 


The Proper Ventilation of the Children’s Rooms 


NINE - YEAR - OLD was 

spending the summer with his 

parents in the mountains. This 
lad was subject to attacks of indiges- 
tion and his parents were exceedingly 
careful about his One night, on 
going to his sleeping room, an observer 
noticed that only one small dormer win- 
was open and that a heavy, dark 
curtain was pulled over the opening. 
This was to keep out the morning light 
so that the child would not awaken too 
early and thus disturb his parents, who 
were late sleepers. His bed was some 
distance from the window, to prevent 
the air from blowing on him. Then, 
as he went to bed early, his door was 
closed to prevent his being disturbed 
by others coming upstairs later. 

In answer to the suggestion that his 
supply of air during the night was lim- 
ited, his mother observed carelessly, 
“Yes, perhaps, but he plays outdoors all 


” 


boy 


for rd. 


7 * 
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dav. 

Parents who are most solicitous about 
the diet of their children and who are 
careful not to expose children to com- 
municable diseases, often overlook the 
importance of fresh air; or they think 
of fresh air as something to be taken in 
doses as one drinks a quart of milk a 
day. “The baby must have his daily 
airing,” they agree; or, “Jack must play 
out in the fresh air for awhile.” 


bp [ as one unwholesome article of 
diet may upset the child’s digestion, 
so a few hours spent in unwholesome air 
in poorly ventilated rooms may seriously 
harm the child’s health. But there is 
this difference: the stomach upset mani- 
fests itself at once and the offending ar- 
ticle of diet can be eliminated forthwith, 
whe bad air works 


‘reas exposure to 


slowly and insidiously. 

Most parents will readily see the re- 
lation of fresh air to comfort, but it is 
easv to observe the effect of fresh 
tir upon health. When a child is housed 
in rooms with 
spires and 


not so 
overwarm air he per 
becomes flushed. 
Sometimes he becomes irritable and rest- 
less, and often the overwarm atmosphere 
induces listlessness and indifference 
(hese reactions are but the outward 
signs of the strain put upon the body to 
maintain its uniform temperature. This 
strain is manifested in two inter-related 
wavs: First, upon the central 


his face 


nervous 
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system (the heat-regulating center ), and 
second, upon the circulatory equilibrium, 
the balanced distribution of the blood to 
all parts of the body. The skin plays a 
most important role in this struggle. 
The nerves of the skin, irritated by the 
overwarm temperature, transmit the 
message of the body’s disturbance to the 
central nervous system. The message 
is then reflected to the cutaneous blood 
vessels and their muscle fibers, which 
promptly dilate, allowing an increased 
flow of blood to the surface to help cool 
the body. 

The blood, while performing this 
emergency service, is called away from 
the brain, the muscles and the internal 
organs. If the blood is taken away too 
from these important organs 
through this improper distribution, the 
brain and muscles show fatigue, which 
interferes with mental and physical ef- 
fort, while the nutrition and tone of the 
stomach, lungs, heart and other vital in- 
ternal organs lowered. The child, 
in consequence, loses his appetite and 


A New Feature 


In homes with children, the problems of 
the household cannot be dissociated 
from the problems of child rearing. 
For some time, CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, has been considering 
a department on Home Management. 
The subject will be presented from a 
wide variety of angles, including house- 
hold budgeting, labor-saving devices and 
appliances, laundering, the daily routine 
schedule, the servant problem, the ser- 
vantless home, interior decoration, the 
part husband and children take in the 
work of the home, the wife as executive 
of the home. These will be handled by 
experts in such a thorough and sym- 
pathetic manner that we believe you 
will find this department a worthwhile, 
practical and helpful contribution to the 
solution of home-management problems. 
—THE Epirors. 
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are 


suffers from indigestion. The red cor- 
puscles are decreased in number, and 
general enervation results, and the sys- 


tem, therefore, is rendered more suscep- 
tible to disease. 

rhe diseases most readily traceable to 
living in overwarm air are those of the 
upper respiratory tract, such as colds 
ind pneumonia. Aside from the suscep- 
tibility to disease which living in over- 
warm air encourages, there is a definite 
injury caused to the nasal mucous mem- 
brane, manifested by a swelling, mois- 
ture and redness. This condition is 
highly favorable to bacterial invasion. 
In normal conditions there is a cleans- 
ing flow of lymph which helps to im- 
munize one against the germs of respi- 
ratory diseases always present. Cool 
air is favorable to the flow of this 
lymph, whereas, in high temperatures, 
this secretion is diminished. The preva- 
lence of the common cold in the winter 
season, when artificial heat is needed, 
bears testimony to the lack of proper 
heating and ventilation in most indoor 
places. 

It is not enough that the child plays 
outdoors in the fresh air two or three 
hours a day, or even all day; he should 
live both day and night in fresh air. In 
most communities, the health of chil- 
dren has been safeguarded as to pure 
water and pure milk; the next step is to 
secure fresh air for children. 

Before a description is given of the 
methods by which children may be as- 
sured fresh air indoors all the time, it 
may be well to consider what is meant 
Ly fresh air? The authors of this 
article believe that air to be fresh must 
come directly from outdoors to the 
users; that storing air in closed rooms 
destroys its freshness. This belief, how- 
ever, is not borne out strictly by scien- 


tific proof. But scientific experiments 
have led to the following definition of 
fresh air: Indoor air in winter to be 


fresh must be kept at moderate tempera- 
ture, never exceeding 68 degrees F.; it 
must be in gentle motion rather than 
still: it must be moderately moist rather 
than dry; it must be slightly variable 
as to temperature, movement and hu- 
midity, and it must be free from 
jectionable dust and odors. In other 
words, indoor air, to be fresh, must re- 
semble the outdoor air of ideal weather. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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ae Mother’s 


Responsibility 


She cannot afford to have anything that 
does not protect and promote the health 
and comfort of her children. ScotTissue 
has supplanted the harsh, non-absorbent 
Mothers 


everywhere select Scot Tissue because of 


toilet tissue of other days. 


its soothing softness, its whiteness, its 
quick-absorbency and its unquestioned 
purity. ScotTissue is safe for children. 
It will not harm or irritate the most deli- 
cate skin. ‘That’s why it is especially 
sought by women of refinement for their 
personal hygienic requirements. No con 


versation. Just say “Scot issue.” 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
2 rolls for 15c 
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Getting Them Off to School 

here was the problem of getting the 
hildren off to school. Only three chil- 
lren, but what confusion! The house 


urned upside down to find a missing 
r| 


zlove, a pencil or the written home- 
work that had been left right on the 
‘<itchen table. Somebody's books were 
ilways “lost.” 

hen I tried the experiment of hav- 
ing the children pack their books at 
ught. I insisted that they make sure of 


homework, text books and pencils. It 
proved a great success and has become 
i habit. I put a small shelf up near the 
‘oat-rack. On this shelf each child 
leaves his books, gloves and clean hand- 
kerchief before Fong up to bed. 

Each child lays out the clothes that 
are to be worn next morning: cooking 
apron for domestic science day, middy 
for gym day, the clean shirt or stockings 
demanded and forthcoming at night. 
\ny buttons missing that the mender 
has overlooked must be noticed when the 
evening preparations are made. It really 
takes but a moments and is such a 
help. 


One of 


few 
the children takes lunch to 
school. [ pack his lunch kit 
breakfast and put it with his books. 
When he comes home at three, he opens 
the box, throws out the papers, puts the 
napkin in the laundry basket and leaves 
the box open on the kitchen table. This 
is convenient for me, and airs the box. 

Mornings are very different affairs in 
our house under the new system. We 
are actually cheerful and unhurried at 


breakfast—Mrs. E. D. G., N. ¥. 
Making Matches Safe 


When my two boys reached the age 
where matches proved fascinating, I let 
them use matches. Not play with them, 
understand, but use them. We had a 
large fireplace in our home and when 
the boys had been good enough to de- 
serve such a privilege, I let them take 
turns laying and lighting the fire. They 
did not have to steal matches and slyly 
start dangerous hidden fires, but morn- 
ing and evening they could strike 
matches and set a gorgeous safe blaze 
going in their own fireplace. As Father 
or Mother was always on hand, they 
learned how to lay and light a fire prop- 
erly and how matches should be handled. 
As they grew older, 


before 


they were allowed 
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tell us briefly your Trade Secrets? 
subscription will be awarded for any contrt- 
If you are already a sub- 
subscription or 


Trade Secrets 
Parental Helpsin Bringing Up Children 


All parents have contrived short cuts to simplify the sometimes dif- 
ficult, always strenuous, but joyful job of 
are a few of the 


methods some of 


A six 


ork, N. Y. 


send 


to start the kitchen fire, and later, the 
furnace. At nine years of age, either 
boy could manage a kitchen range as 
well as I, and at twelve they could at- 
tend to the furnace. All the time they 
were being taught the safe use of 
matches.—Vrs. i. l:., Conn. 


Short Skirts for Babies 
Make the new baby’s clothes twenty 
inches from top of shoulder 
hem. They will be long enough to cover 
the feet of a new baby, and by the time 
he is three months old they will be the 
proper length for short clothes —.rs. 


i. - P.. ld. 


seam to 


Saving Time and Stockings 
four pairs of 
each of my 


I always buy three or 


stockings just alike for 


boys. This is a saving in both time and 
money. It is easier to sort and put them 
away, and besides you have a pair as 


long as two stockings are left in the 
bunch.— Vrs. J. H. S., Kans. 


A Table Treaty 
Instead of nagging our children over 
table manners, we remind them of their 
failings by a table treaty. It is a set of 
resolutions clearly written on cardboard, 
which hangs on our dining-room wall. 

When a point to 

it, asking what section is violated, and 

thus the offender is simply reminded, not 
scolded. 
lhe provisions are as follows: 

1. We, the undersigned, agree that our 
table talk shall be pleasant. 

?, That we offer to others the dish in 

front of us. 

That we take medium-sized mouth- 

fuls quietly. 

4. That, after the meal, we put chairs 
and napkins in place. 
Signed: Mother, Father, 
Virginia —Mrs. H. T. G.., 
,.t.. 


breach is made, we 


ww 


Tommy. 
iH ‘ash. 


Holding it by a Single Hair! 

Mending a tear in a tweed or a 
woolen fabric presents rather more than 
usual difficulty by reason of the very 
loosely-woven texture of the fabric 
First of all, unravel some threads from 
inside seams, and put them aside. Then 
make a pad of white paper, and place 
the torn part over this, pinning it into 
position. This not only keeps the place 
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flat and prevents it from stretching, but 
it throws the work into relief, an 
makes it easier to see what one is do 


ing. Now take a hair from your hea 
and, threading a needle with it, care 
fully draw the jagged edges togethe 
The hair is remarkably strong, and will 
hold them securely. The tear shoul 
then be darned with the thread taken 


from the seams, when the repair will be 
hardly visible—Mrs.P.B.P., Australia 


A Helping Hand with the 
Hammer 


Whenever my boy shows a tendency 
to bang things or take them to pieces 
[ supply him with the hammer an 
really find something about the house t 
fix, like a nail in the fioorboards of the 
porch, a nail in the cioset, or tacks fe 
the ironing-board cover. Likewise, the 
screw-driver comes in handy, when thie 
“fixing” tendency manifests itself. We 
find screws to tighten here and there i 
hinges and locks, or hooks to screw in 
under the shelves. Billy gets the idea 
of successful cooperation in the home 
and finds merely banging or pulling t 
pieces in itself uninteresting in compari- 
son.— rs. Ek. B., Mass. 


) 


Fun for the Convalescent 
Youngster 

\ handful of toothpicks and a cup- 
ful of puffed wheat or puffed rice will 
provide hours of amusement for a chil 
well enough to sit up in bed and play 
with them on a tray. It is surprising 
the number of intriguing animals an 
objects a child will put together witl 
these simple materials. Prunes and 
raisins are suitable also, pro 
vided they are washed and dried and 
then lightly dusted with powdered sugat 
to keep them from being troublesomels 
sticky, and they add to the variety. 
—Mrs. H. E. H., Jr., Ohio. 

Training the Appetite 

When my little daughter grows tired 
of her vegetable juices and broths, taken 
in liquid form like a soup, I find that 
if I use a small amount of gelatin, just 
enough to make the liquid 
it is taken much more readily. The 
gelatin is nutritious in itself, and 
makes the same old dish much more ap 
petizing, especially if it is congealed 1 
attractive little molds that appeal t 
the child —J/rs. T. A. B., Georgia 
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of the years 


She cannot know how much 
she needs your care in little 
things like this 


OW much you do for her day in 
and day out—planning and work- 
ing for the years when she must 


face the world for herself. Years of which 
she, too, already dreams. 


Not perhaps until she has children of 
her own, will she realize fully just what 
her mother’s care has meant. Care not 
only in the big things, but even more in 
that endless round of little things which 
count for so much. 


Already dreaming 


you cannot share 


It is one of these seemingly small points 
which is now the center of interest in a 
nation-wide school movement. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the National 
Education Association are pointing out 
the importance of school day breakfasts. 
They have found that children’s grades 
and health are vitally influenced by the 
kind of breakfast they eat. 


This slogan is now displayed on the 
walls of over 50,000 schools: 
“Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Only a hoi cereal can furnish the boundless 
energy which their school work demands. 





You already know well that one hot 
cereal which authorities have for years 
recommended forgrowingchildren—Cream 
of Wheat. You probably also know why 
it is recognized as ideal: 


First, it brings a remarkable store of 
mental and physical energy— just the 
elements needed most by little minds and 
bodies. Second, Cream of Wheat is so 
easy to digest. Third, children enjoy its 
delicious creaminess. 


It is so simple to safeguard your children 
in this little thing. Begin now! Tomorrow 
morning start them off to school, ready for 
a good day’s work. Give them a hot bowl 
of good old Cream of Wheat. 











Thus litthe gurl has Ieamed to read 
well because she cats the nght foods 
Every school moming she eats a hot 





cereal breakfast ~ Coram of IVheat 
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| FREE —Moihers say this plan works wonders— 


| To arouse your child’s interest in eating a hot cereal break- 
| fast, send for attractive colored poster to hang in her room. 


There is a four week record form on it, which the child keeps 
herself, from day to day, by pasting in gold stars. Poster 
and gold stars sent free with authoritative booklet, ‘“The Street 
Important Business of Feeding Children,’’ and sample box 
of Cream of Wheat. Mail coupon to Dept. W-2, Cream of 
Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





For a girl aged 


| ew 


Ghimnensen 


27, C. of W. Co. 


For a boy aged 
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Sensible Clothing for Children 
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1182—Boys’ Single-breasted Two-piece ee 
t ~ 
Suit; side-closing trousers. De 
signed for ages 4, 6, 8 years. N 
S 
»2°9 5 ° = > re - 
1282—Girls’ One-piece Dress, with plaits a 
in skirt front. Designed for S 
ages 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 vears. 
1332—Girls’ Raglan-sleeve Coat; regu 
lation or tie collar Designed for 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years 
1495 Boys’ Double - breasted Reefer 
Coat: convertible collar. Designed ly 
for ages 8, 10, 12, 14 years, le 
\ 
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1078—Child’s Coat gathered to yoke 





l 4 ( l Kin sleeve Dre . witl = with or without cape. Designed 
5 2 eo _— ’ = for ages 1, 2 and 4 years 
4 t vea 2 — 
1 Chil 13] rer = |res long - Ps = 1385—Boys’ Two-piece Suit: witl ; 
short kim " leeve pase = a , = without contr sting trimming. |) 
yr age » 4 8, 10 jan Kd ‘SE signed for ages 2, 4, 6 years. 
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Patterns may be purchased at 15c each postpaid (stamps or coins accepted). Please write name and address plainly and state the age 
of child for. which pattern is desired. All patterns have proportionate measurements for varying sizes of children. A fashion book 
illustrating simple and practical designs for the entire family, price 10c. 
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‘ded girl will unconsciously as- 
4 Asume a better posture when 
her costume is smart and becom- 
ing. Even in middies and bloomers 
style means a lot to the younger 
The flashing style, 
the becoming fit and the outstand- 


generation. 


ing quality that is tailored into 
MAN O WAR _  Middies and 
Bloomers are giving thousands of 
schoolgirls a wholesome pride in 


their appearance. Watch how 


gracefully the MAN O° WAR 
sirl carries herself. 
East, West, North or South 


the MAN O° WAR Middy is a 


marked favorite with School Girls, 


Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Stout girls look slim- 
mer and slim girls look trimmer in this becoming middy. 
The sloped sides make it fit. Fine tailoring combined 


EVERYTHING F 


ise mothers 






appreciate this 





MAN O’ 


Middies and Bloomers 


WAR 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





are buying camp, school or gym togs. 


with quality materials makes the 
MAN O° WAR a very handsome 
middy. In snow-white Super-Jean 
the MAN O° WAR Middy is mod- 
erately priced at $1.50. 

MAN O° WAR Bloomers are 
perfect in fit and graceful in pro- 
portion 


adjustable waistband, 


They are made with an 
a cleverly 
concealed pocket and are pleated 
MAN O° WAR 


regular 


to stay in fold 
Bloomers are made in 
Priced as fol- 
Black Sateen 
$1.95; E-24, 


E-7, All-Wool 


lengths or “stubs.” 
lows: E-5, Heavy 

permanent finish, 
BlackPoplin, $2.95; 


Serge, navy or black, $4.95. 
Look for the little green battleship label when you 
If your local 


store cannot supply you, write us. 


BRANIGAN-GREEN & CO. 
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Wholesome and Harmful 


Motion Pictures for 


HE new pictures selected tor 
presentation this month are a 
eood deal better than those of last 
month as tar asa good plot and skillful 
production but from the standpoint 
of thei wholesomeness tor children, 
] be condemned, with the ex- 
which are re- 


gO, 


three 
columns. 


ception ot two or 


fue YANKEE C.ippeR (Producers 
Distributing Cor p-) isa good picture of 
clean competition between a Yankee 
clipper and an English ship for the 
trade of a Chinese merchant. The story 
is laid in the last century, when ships 
that crossed the Atlantic had none of 
the careful charts to guide them, such 
as we have today. The romance is sup- 
plied by the attraction which the fear- 
less young captain of the Yankee Clip- 
per teels for the daughter of the owner 
of the English boat. The humor is pro- 
vided by a little stowaway who has run 
away from an unsympathetic aunt. De- 
spite the fact that he quickly learns 
to imitate the rough ways of the sailors, 
his fearlessness, pluck and _ sociability 
win your admiration. If a child is im- 
pressed by his adventuresomeness he 
will be equally impressed by his courage 


and independence. 


MapamM Pompapour (Paramount). A 
romance of the daring adventure of a 
king’s mistress and her noble sacrifice to 
save the man she loves. Obviously, not 

picture for children. 


TILLIE THE TorLer ( Metro-Goldwyn- 
lc An overdrawn comedy of a 
working girl who makes the most of a 
fair face and a trim ankle. Marion 
Davies is the attractive heroine who, 
ifter a brief wins an offer of 
marriage from a wealthy young scion of 

socially prominent family, only to find 
that her heart is still in the keeping of 
her financially poor, but devoted, suitor. 
\ harmless picture for children. 


vwayer). 


SicEec, 


Paip to Love (Fox). Not so bad as 
it sounds but not a picture for impres- 
A young French girl 
is emploved by the king of a small prin- 
cipality to awaken his son, the crown 
prince, who is too much engrossed in 
automobiles, to have an appreciation of 
ieminine charms. Some delightful com- 
edly is provided by an American finan- 
ho has the time of his life guid- 
ng the destinies of several people. 


sionable children. 


ler W 


RouGHuouse Rosie (Paramount). 
\nother Clara Bow comedy, and as 
usual, full of sparkle and action. 


‘“Roughhouse Rosie” is the story of a 
lenth Avenue girl who wants to be a 
“lady” but comes to realize that status in 
society and a Park Avenue address do 
not necessarily mean that their posses- 


+1) 


Excellent for Harmless for 


Children Children 

fhe King of Kings The Understa g 
Chang Heart 

The Wid brother Phe Taxi D er 
Tohn Get Your he General 

~ Hair Cut Camille 

Tell it to the Marines White Gold 

The Red Mill Pillie the Toile 


] l brigade — 
ane Fe og Poor for Children 


The Better “Ole 


The Unknow: 
ld lronsides ; 
= - - ; Madam Pompad 
a The Tender He 


The First Auto 
Rookies 


Paid t Love 
Married Alive 


Beau Geste 


Fair for Children eee 
ne ae es Rewere of Wi 

Long Pants [he Cradle 5 ers 
heres d-renng The Heart of Salome 
Molders of Men Fast and Furious 
Mountains of Manhattan The Moon of Israel 
Meladden’'s Flats Captain Salvati 
Wolf's Clothing Nobody's Wid 

Let It Rain rhe Love of Sunya 
Metropolis Redheads l’referred 
The Rough Riders Che Better Way 
Slide, Kelley, Slide Matinee Ladies 
Ritzy The Lady in Ermine 
The Yankee Clipper New York 
Roughhouse Rosie Lonesome Ladies 
Painting the Town Naughty, But Nice 


A scene from “The Yankee Clipper,” 
clean, entertaining picture that 
children will enjoy 





Children 





a 


sors have accompanying graces of man 
ner. An amusing picture and harmless 
for children. 


Tue TENDER Howr (First National 


A highly colored melodrama. The story 
centers around a young woman who is 
tricked into marrying a man she does 
not love. Her struggles to avoid het 


husband and his loose-principled friends, 
her unhappy predicament when she dis 
covers that the man she loves and whom 
she has believed dead is alive, and the 
subsequent emotional scenes which take 
place, do not make this a pleasant pic- 
ture for children. 


Marriep ALIVE (Fox). A fantastic 
tale of a professor who is an authority 
on biology and love, and of an irrespon 
sible rogue and the wives he married. 
While it is apparently harmless for chil- 
dren, since it is too absurd to be taken 
seriously, it borders on the danger line, 
for the villain of the piece, who is an 
unscrupulous cad, has too good a time. 


PAINTING THE Town (Universal). A 
clean picture of a rube who 
goes to the city with the idea of making 
his fortune out of a high-speed auto- 
mobile. How he eventually does so, 
with the aid of a young dancer, makes a 
highly entertaining comedy which chil- 
dren as well as grown-ups will enjoy. 


cocksure 


THe Unknown ( Metro-Goldwyn). 
Emphatically bad for children. A mor- 
bid picture of the story of a murderer. 
\ word must be said, however, in praise 
of the art of Lon Chaney. 


Lonesome Lapies (First National). 
A picture which sets out to prove that 
it is better for a wife to stay at home 
nights than to be a “lonesome lady.” 
\ perfectly contented husband is sud- 
denly disturbed by the appearance of an 
cold sweetheart who amuses herself try- 
ing to revive an old affair. But he 
proves fool-proof although he acts so 
guilty that his wife leaves him and 
then spends her time wishing she hadn't. 
Lewis Stone and Anna Q. Nilsson play 


the leading roles, with no startling di: 
play of talent. It is not a picture tor 
children 


Naucuty But Nice (First National ) 
\ swift-moving comedy in which Col 
leen Moore takes the part of a boarding 
school girl who into all 
desperate and compromising situations 
because she told one lie. It is a mirth 
provoking picture and one which we 
would like to recommend for children, 
but we hesitate to do so remembering 
several bedroom scenes which, while 
perfectly harmless from the grown-up’s 
viewpoint, might sow seeds of untimely 
curiosity in the minds of some children. 


gets sorts ot 





























Give your child the 
precious health-building 
ultra-violet rays through 
windows of 


VitaGlass 


V1ItTAGLAss—the new health window glass— 
brings into your home the vital, health-giving 
portion® of the ultra-violet rays in sunshine. 
Medical authorities have proved that these 
particular ultra-violet rays are actually the 
cream of the sunlight. They build sturdy bones 
and sound teeth in children. They help pre- 
vent rickets. They generate good, red blood. 
and increase resistance to disease. ‘They act 
as a bactericide. But they cannot penetrate 
ordinary window glass! Indeed, ordinary glass 
shuts your children away from the health- 
building part of the sunlight as effectively as 
would a stone wall. 


Value to Children Proved by 
Rigid Tests 


The famous Smethwick School “~~, 
test furnishes a striking example of WY, 
the value of VitaGlass. Two groups - tf 
of children in the same grade were at 
placed in separate rooms. One room . + 
was equipped with VitaGlass, the other had 
ordinary window panes. At the end of the 
school year, those children in the Vitaglazed 
room had grown approximately 50% more 
than the class whose growth had been retarded 
by ordinary glass. Even more important, the 
first class had gained over 50% more in weight, 
and absences had been reduced by 43%. Vita- 
Glass made possible normal outdoor health and 
growth! Ordinary window glass handicapped 
health and stunted growth! 

Another test, conducted under the auspices 
of the American Medical Association, also 
showed that VitaGlass transmits the vital ultra- 
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violet rays of the sun in sufficient intensity to 
prevent rickets and to promote normal, healthy 
growth. 

There should be at least one Vitaglazed 
window in the nursery of every home in this 
country. So that you can obtain the details 
about VitaGlass and ultra-violet radiation, we 


have prepared an interesting booklet. The 
coupon below is for your convenience. 
* Rays between 2910 and 3200 Angstroem Units 
" eee = 
! 
| VITAGLASS CORPORATION C-10 | 
| 50 East 42nd Street | 
| New York City | 
Please send me complete information about VitaGlass for 
| use in the nursery. (] Elsewhere. 1 i 
| | 
et rr ererrt rrr ry 
! | 
DIES te dn cease bheaakod aah whenp sane | 
| 
IRR: chen casconseesedgenendbsndanans State 











WAIST UNION SUITS 
In Knee Length Styles 


WE 


O meet the require- 
ments of the mod- 
ern child E-Z Waist 
Union Suits are offered 
in knee length as well | 
as ankle length styles. 






nd 
Every garment, of any 
style, has all the well’ @ 
known E-Z_ features | 
which for years have 
been an assurance to 
mothers of comfort, 


health, warmth, econ- 
omy. 





Sold by the better stores everywhere. 
Price $1.00 a suit. | 
| 
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**For any Child of any age’’ 


THE E-Z WAIST CO. 
19 Thomas Street, New York | 


MONEY MATTERS 


by LEE MOSER 


In the circle of family life you 
can’t escape money matters. There 
are always problems for parents in 
insurance, saving, investing, owning 
a home, and providing funds for 
educating the children. It doesn't 
matter whether you have a little 
money or a great deal; the prob- 
lems are essentially the same. 

The object of this department is 
not primarily to show you how to 
make more money, nor how to save 





it, but rather to discuss with you 
how money, if wisely handled, may 
become a means to comfort and 
culture, to a full and happy life. 
Mr. Mosér is an editor and 
writer on financial and economic 
subjects. He has been closely as- 
sociated with large industrial and 
banking institutions, and has learned 
the relation of money to the gen- 
eral plan of things. His articles are 
sound, practical and constructive. 


Life Insurance 


T was stated in these columns last 
month that the road to financial in- 
dependence is open to 

who is sufficiently interested in that ob- 
jective to money. And that 
ing money is simply a matter of thrift, 
pleasant excuses 
to keep up with 


everyone 


save Sav- 
“as opposed to making 
to one’s self or trving 
the Joneses. 

The necessary to attaining 
financial independence should be carried 
along together, but space prevents more 
than a brief discussion of one of them 
in this issue. | life insurance 
for first consideration because the fam 
ily man should first provide adequat 
protection for his wife and children 
against hazards. Life insurance pro- 
vides against the hazard of death, which 
is certain to occur. Only the time is 
uncertain. 

It would be useless to discuss a 
blanket rule relative to the amount of 
insurance and the type of policies needed 
by the average man. 
does not exist. 

Young married men commonly make 
an important error in buying insurance. 
Although income is at its lowest point, 
the future looks very bright. No re- 
verses have been met. No doctor’s bills 
have been received. Some _ insurance 
salesmen will take advantage of that 
optimism and inexperience to sell the 
new benedict special forms of life in- 
surance policies carrying high premium 
rates. As a general rule, however, the 
young family man should buy the lower 


factors 


che ose 


The average man 


rated insurance policies, i. e., “ordinary 
life,” and especially if that is necessary 
in order to secure adequate protection 
for his wife. There is plenty of time 
to convert to other policies when a sur- 


plus has been accumulated in invest- 
ments and in the savings bank. There 
are exceptions to this rule, of course. 
If one has plenty of money——. But 
few of us marry rich. And these ar- 


are written for the greater ma- 
jority who still must give thought to 
becoming financially independent. 


HE most intelligent life insurance 
salesmen now endeavor to sell life 


insurance in a sane and sensible man- 
ner. They are sincere in a desire to 
render a real service to their clients. 
The best course any family man can fol- 


ticles 


low 1s to make a special effort to find 
such an insurance man. He may be as 
sociated with one particular company 01 
he may be an insurance broker who un 
derwrites policies in any company. 
Make a friend of him and discuss in 
surance matters with him in the same 
way that you discuss your investment 
problems with your investment banker. 

A thorough understanding of your in 
dividual requirements will enable an in 
surance man to suggest Ways of meeting 
your insurance needs. Most men, you 
take out life insurance policies 
without any definite plan. As they: find 
the money available, they buy this policy 
and that policy without giving a thought 
to safeguarding the purposes for which 
the insurance has been purchased. 


know, 


HE most common fault of all is that 

of leaving insurance money payable 
to widows and children in a lump sum. It 
is a fact, proven by statistics, that lump 
sum payments of insurance are dissi 
ated within an average period of seven 
years. The husband imposes a need 
less burden on his widow—and, espe 
cially, when she is entirely unaccustomed 
to making investments—by leaving in 
surance in a lump sum. Quarterly o1 
monthly payments of the insurance pre 
vents scheming relatives or acquaint- 
ances from getting the money for in 
vestments in their business or worthless 
securities. Out of this form of paying 
insurance has grown the “life income” 
contract, which assures the payment of 
a set sum each year, monthly or quar- 
terlv, so long as the widow, children or 
other dependents may live. 


The same principle is advisable in 
providing for insurance for the educ:i 
tion of children, because it insures the 


payment of an adequate amount at tie 
it will be needed. 
If all of the insurance is tied up in 


policies which provide for peri 


time 


xlic Nav- 


however, consideration must be 
given to the obligations which the fam- 
ily would have to assume immediatel) 
after the father’s death. There may be 
a mortgage on the house. Burial! ex 
penses, and perhaps hospital expenses. 
would have to be met. And some ready 
cash should be available for the family 
while becoming adjusted to new condi- 
(Continued on page 51) 


ments, 
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These Noted Authorities 
Recommend 
The Piano to Every Parent 


Helen T. Woolley, Director, Institute 
of Child Welfare Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, says: 


“It is in my judgment a valuable 
thing for little children to have a 
piano in the house and to hear it 
played. It is the most common of 
musical instruments and a necessary 
element in modern cultural life. 
Music and familiarity with at least 
one musical instrument should be a 
part of every child’s experience from 
the start.’’ 


Mrs. Herman M. Biggs, President, 
National Federation of Day Nurser- 
ies, says: 


“It is the duty of every mother to 
give her child the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with at least one 
musical instrument. In my opinion 
the piano is the most desirable of all, 
embodying as it does all the elements 
of music, harmony, melody and 
rhythm.’ 
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S this far-reaching opportunity open to YOUR 


child? Through the years when the young mind is 

acquiring those ideals on which .character depends, piano study lifts the child 
out of the commonplace into the brighter realms of happy, normal development. 
NOW is the time to set your child’s life to music. The piano, the basic 
musical instrument, places the feet of your child on the road to loftier stations 


in life—even to leadership. 


Poise, Magnetism, Charm, Culture—these qualities go hand in hand with the 
ability to play the piano. Think what the future holds for the boy or girl who 
can summon forth the magic that lies beneath the piano’s keyboard! 


Is There a Piano in Your Home? 


For a hundred years the American fam- 
ily has rallied around the piano. It is 
the heart-instrument of the home. In 
great mansions, in small homes, wher- 
ever there are children, the country 
over, the piano is a vital force in broad- 
ening culture and strengthening the 
ties of home life. 


In the years to come, will your child 
be one of the countless unaccomplished 


or one of the envied few? Is there any 
parental obligation that transcends this? 


New Methods of Piano Study 


Perhaps you have already heard of the 
newer, quicker and pleasanter methods 
of piano study. Let us send you a book- 
let that tells you what you want to know 
about this new method of learning to 
play the piano. 


National Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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We Never Miss Meat 
with this delicious food 


Our family insisted on meat every day. It wasa 
problem to vary the meals. Our children com- 
plicated matters. Then we tried Protose. None of 
us hanker for meat any more. 

Protose is vegetable meat of the most delicious 
kind. It has the piquant aroma of meat, a zest 
ful flavor, even the texture of potted meat. But 
it is infinitely richer in food lime and iron, so 
essential to rich blood and sturdy bones. Our 
children thrive on it. 

For 25 years Protose has been used in place of 
flest foods at the f: amous Battle Creek Sanitarium 
And by thousands who cannot eat meat. Exper 
ience with Protose disproves the old theory that 
red meat is essential to vigorous health. Can be 
served inany way meat isserved. Get acan today 
from any authorized store. 


PROTOSE 











Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I Please send free and postpaid acopy of “HEALTH. | 

FUL LIVING.’ Send name of authorized store ] 
; featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. C107 | 
i Name | 
4 idress : 








Let the Children 
Color the 
Drawings--- 
Enjoy the 
Verses 






Send today for FREE 
jingle book ‘*The 
Skookum Injuns,’”’ 
telling in rhyme the 
adventures of “Ki” 
and “Lo.” More than 
thirty clever illustrations for coloring. 
iddress: 

SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATION 

90> Phipps Bldg., Wenatchee, Wash, 








4 “From the valley of Wenatchee 
From the hills of Okan 1 
‘ (QON es Land of big and shir 
+ apples 
\ re 


Come the happy Shookum 


Li le “‘e 
Th Injuns”’ 














Suggestions for 


Parent-Teacher Work 


Based on the Experience of 
The Parents and Teachers Association 
of the Ethical Culture School 


\ 7-pag klet with charts ind = illustrations 
ivi ibl ict for Parent-Teacher activities 
nd in e practical results obtained in years 
experimentation 
WRITE FOR THE PAMPHLET 
Address Secretary, 


Parents and Teachers Association 


Ethical Culture School . 
2-C West 64th Street Price: 50 Cents 


New York City 














HEN you send a hamper to a 

boarding school or college boy 

or girl—and if you love your 
children, never fail to do so at well- 
timed intervals!—there are several 
things to be kept in mind. ‘The first and 
most obvious is, of course, to send food 
which will stand transportation. Great 
was the woe of one girl who received 
a package of various good things to eat 
—a package which included 
several jars of an especially delicious 
home-made strawberry jam. Packing 
had been injudicious, and scattered 
through the fruit cake, candy and other 
delicacies were countless fragments of 
broken glass. A consultation with a 
sympathetic but firm member of the 
faculty had the dreaded result that 
everything had to be thrown away, for 
broken glass has never been known 
as a highly food—even to 
that near-ostrich, a boarding school 
child. 

Next to transportation 
question of keeping qualities. Of course 
on one score there ts little worry here— 
nothing that is edible will keep long 
around a boys’ or girls’ boarding school. 
But often it takes packages some time 
to arrive, and often, if the postal facili- 
limited, some time to be 


had, alas, 


digestible 


comes the 


ties are 
delivered. 

For a 
element should be some large, 


truly noble hamper, the main 
unusual 


piece de resistance such as a brown- 
sugar-cured baked ham, or even a roast 
chicken. The ham keeps well over a 
fairly long period of time, but the 
chicken is more of a novelty. One 


Southern college girl each vear treats 
her friends to real Maryland fried 
chicken, which is sent with each sepa- 
rate piece neatly wrapped, and with the 
correct condiments to make it seem truly 
a home dish. 

“Fillers” of any sort, whether a pleb- 
ian can of potted ham or a long tube 


Photograph by Gove Hambidge 


- Trainin g the Appetite 


“Hampering” the School Child 


by JANET PAIGE 


of anchovy paste, are always welcome. 
Usually a nearby store provides plenty 
of bread, butter and other staples, so 
that it is not necessary to include these 
in the box. Nuts, plain or salted, a 
can of instantaneous chocolate, small 
fruits that keep—dates, figs, raisins— 
ill these are delightful treats to the girl 
9 boy away from home. 

Of course nothing is so good as food 
cooked at home and sent fresh from the 
home kitchen. Cakes probably hold the 
place of highest favor. But here again 
the element of time enters in, and sim 
ple fruit cakes or others that keep well 
are recommended. Doughnuts and 
cruellers are excellent for the insatiable 
appetites of youngsters who are much 
Candies of the hard type are 
naturally welcome. Nor does the 
one despise buns, cookies, coffee cake 
or other less elaborate articles whicl 
“fill in” between the richer ones. 


outd OTs, 
absent 


CoFFEE CAKI! 

A coffee cake which kteps remark 
ably well is made as follows 

Sift together 2 cups flour, ™% tea 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar, 4 tea 
spoons baking powder and ™% teaspoon 
cinnamon. Cut in 3 tablespoons short 
ening and add 3% cup of milk Mix 
thoroughly. Pour into’ well-greased 

und pan, and spread with mixture 
made of 1 tablespoon flour, 1 tablespoon 
sugar and Y% teaspoon cinnamon, with 1 
tablespoon butter cut into the mixture. 


Nut Breap 

Nut bread is also rather an unusual 
hamper delicacy, and may be made 
follows: 

Mix together “% cup brown sugat 
% cup water and 1 cup milk. Sift t 
gether 1 cup white flour, 1 teaspoon sal 
4 teaspoon soda and 2% — 
haking powder. Add two cups of gt 
ham flour and mix well. Add liqui 
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mixture slowly to dry ingredients, beat- 

ing thoroughly all the time. Whisk in 

I quickly at the last a scant cup of 
chopped nut meats. Bake in well-greased 
loaf pan from 1 to 1% hours, in oven 
at 350° F. 

HERMITS 





A never-ending delight of college 
virls is the type of drop cooky known as 
hermits, which are made as follows: 

Cream together % cup shortening and 

cup sugar. Add 2 well-beaten eggs 
and 2 teaspoons milk. Mix well. Sift 
together 134 cups flour, 4% teaspoon 

each of ground nutmeg, and 

ace, % teaspoon cinnamon and 1% 
teaspoons baking powder. Add to first 
mixture, stirring in well. Add % cup 
chopped raisins and again stir well. 
Drop mixture from teaspoon two inches 
apart on greased flat pan. Bake in 
moderate oven from 15 to 20 minutes. 


cloves 


GINGER SNAPS 

These are an extremely harmless but 
very popular childish delight: 

Heat % cup molasses, % cup shorten- 
ng and % cup brown sugar to the boil- 
ng point, then add 2% cups flour, 1 tea- 
poon salt and 1 teaspoon ginger sifted 
together. Use flour enough so that mix- 
ture can be rolled very thin. Chill thor- 
ughly before rolling. Cut in desired 
hapes and bake in a moderate oven for 


about 7 minutes. 


SuGARED ALMONDS 
A novel way to treat almonds is sug- 
vested by a mother whose daughter al- 
ways expects to find these tempting nuts 
in a box from home. It is a French 
ethed of blanching them with a little 


ugar. The almonds are first blanched 
in the ordinary way and thoroughly 
dried. Then boil a cup of sugar with 


quarter cup of water till it spins a 

bread, and throw in the nuts. Simmer 

| them in this mixture, occasionally stir- 

ring slowly, but watch closely. Soon 

they turn a faint yellowish brown—at 

vhich time instantly remove the sauce- 

pan from the fire, and stir until the 

syrup recrystallizes as sugar and forms 
n irregular coating on the nuts. 


1} is always easy to stuff dates with 
home-made uncooked fondant, add- 
ing walnuts, raisins, cherries or any 
other touch the fancy may suggest. 
lo make the fondant, beat the white of 
an egg, and into it beat a cup and a 
half of powdered sugar. When it is of 

consistency to handle easily, fill cavi- 
ties from which stones have been taken, 
| adding nuts or other garnish and placing 
on oiled paper till fondant glazes over. 
Wrap separately. 


A CORRECTION 


' On page 50 of the July number of 
this magazine the last paragraph of 
Miss Whitney’s letter should have read 
as follows: “Of the four choices of 
inswer presented, I should certainly 
tar (d) and underline the first which 
tates that such information should be 
riven a child before he goes to school.” 
We regret the error and are glad to 
make this correction—Tne Epirors. 





























Appetites wanted 
for school lunches 


| 
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MODEST INVESTMENT— and a very 
Se csany-aihile one—is a sturdy 
lunch box that contains a thermos 
bottle and space for an individual 
baking dish. In the picture you see 
a choice of appetizing foods for the 
lunch box. A cocoanut custard one 
day—date cookies or cakes another. 

In the lunch box let there be va- 
riety and foods well balanced and 
nourishing. Have a warm drink or 
milk in the thermos bottle, plenty 
of whole wheat bread for the sand- 
wiches, a healthful confection like 
stuffed dates rather than candy. 

om * + * 


Here are delicious sandwich fillings: 


Cream Cheese mixed with Quartered Dates 
Peanut Butter mired with Quartered Dates 
Chopped Celery, Quartered Dates and Mayonnaise 


And here is a recipe for nutritious 
date cookies. 


Date Health Cookies 


1 package Dromedary 
Dates 

1 cup white flour 

1 cup whole wheat 
flour 

14 to 4 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking 
pow der 
16 cup nut meats (may be omitted) 


6 tablespoons but- 
ter or other fat 

2 cup brown 
sugar 

1 egg 

2 tablespoons milk 

6 teaspoon vanilla 


Pit the dates; cut into pieces with wet scis- 
sors.Chop the nuts coarsely. Sift the white flour, 
add dates, nuts and whole wheat flour 


Cream the fat, stir in the sugar gradually then 
the unbeaten egg. Mix well; add the milk and 
vanilla, then the dry ingredients 


Drop by heaping teaspoonfuls, 114 inches 
apart, on well-oiled baking sheet or dripping 
pan. 

Bake in a moderate oven (375-400 degrees F.) 
until firm tothe touch (about 10 minutes) 


Dromedary Dates 





Name 
Addre SS 








THe Hits BROTHERS COMPANY 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me the Dromedary Library—3 booklets with 
photographic illustrations and descriptions for preparing and 
serving Dromedary Dates, Dromedary Grapefruit, in cans, 
and Dromedary Cocoanut. By ‘The Lady with an Apron.”’ 
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JUNGLEGYM 


A pparatus 


1923; March 25, 


A Play 


Patented 


Builds Happy, Healthy 
Children—Satisfies 
Their Primeval 
Instinct to 


CLIMB- 
-CLIMB- 
-CLIMB 


ever had enough of climbing? 


Have 


1924 


October 2 


they — or others — 


JUNGLEGYM 


it — twisting, 


any 


Give and see 


them a them 


swarm over turning, 


stretching, hanging — strengthening 
backs and shoulders, developing judg- 
Children of all 


ages—alone or all together—no mat- 


ment and courage. 


ter what the season—play in its 


sturdy structure without quarreling 


for turns—thinking up their own 


stunts, games, “make-believe.” 


Safety and Happiness on 
“The Greatest Invention 
Since Trees” 


Address 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
New York 
Mass. 


122 Greenwich Street, 


5 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, 


Please send me your De- 
scriptive Catalogue and price 
list. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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Constructive Fun 






Games, Handcrafts and Other Things for Children To Do 


CTOBER 
and indoor fun 
combines with 
outdoor to animate the 


again, 


play hours of the fam- 
ily. Now is the time 
for story-telling around the fire, for 
roasting chestnuts and apples, for foot- 
ball scrimmages in the backyard, tor 


tramps through the bright woods, and 
for starting the home play evenings 
which will continue through the winter. 
Young craftsmen take renewed inter- 


est in making things as the evenings 
srow longer. Here are directions for 


making a peep show. We are indebted 
for them to the bureau of recreation at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Peep Shows 


The peep show is an absorbing hand- 
craft project for children, them 
a chance to express initiative while cul- 
tivating the use of the hands. And it 
teaches something of the craft of stage 
setting and lighting, a hobby that later 
find expression through amateur 
theatricals. 

Vaterials—A 
cellent house for a peep 
boxes may be used if 
desired. A little paste, 
tissue and crepe paper 
complete the bill of supplies. 


giving 


may 


makes an ex- 
show. C1 


shoe box 


ar 


permanency is 
some colored 


issors will 


and se 


Construction—The scene is assembled 
in the bottom of the box. rhe side 
walls of the box may be painted or 


colored with crayon to provide the set 
ting. After the show is sky 
lights are cut in the 
tissue paper pasted over them so that 


assembled, 


] 


cover and colored 


when the lid is on, the desired color ot 
light shines on each part of the scene 
Books on stage lighting will be | helpiul 
to the older child who is interested in 
creating an artistic effect. 

The scene is arranged lengthwise of 
the box and a peep hole is cut in the 
side from which the scene is to be 
viewed. The outside of the box mav b 
decorated to resemble the proscenium ot 
a theater, with curtains or columns 
Scenes in sequence may be built in dit 
ferent boxes 


One boy of our acquaintance made an 
Iskimo village, using white crepe paper 
red with artificial The hori- 
zon was painted a dim blue, and 
northern lights down 
af vari-colored 
of the box, the 

boy built a scene 


cove snow 
when 
1 

snone 


ihe by 


me tissue 
the top 
hmatiee 4% 


son ( 


ans paper in 
effect was lovely. 
from Robin 
‘rusoe 


be 


and 


for 
Tot 


used 
blue 
gs set in sinall covered 


(sreen crepe 


brow n 


paper 


for paths 


may 
Sfass 
water—while twi 
Sponges colored 
very adaptable for trees and 
they may be cut in various 
shapes and glued into position. Making 
a flower garden tinv blossoms of 
colored paper is a delicate but fascinat- 
ing project. People and animals, as 
well as and houses, may cut 


spools se trees. 


green 


rve as 
are 
hedges, 


as 


with 


trees be 


The Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of 
America 


ws 
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from magazines and 
mounted on cardboard. 
Small dolls and objects 
in three dimensions 
built from cardboard o1 
sticks, modeled = in 
ciay by the child, however, give a more 
realistic effect. 
“Peeps” are exchanged by the owner 


or 


of the shows, who often like to kee; 
their plans secret until the dazzling 
whole is ready for inspection. And 
don’t believe that the grown-ups will 
not be eager to peer, too! 
For the Night O’ Goblins 

To the children half the fun of Hal- 
lowe’en is “dressing up,” and they will 
enjoy devising their own costumes. Ef- 
fective ghost costumes are made from 


an old sheet with a hole cut in the cen- 
ter for the head, and an old pillow case 
in which holes for eyes and mouth 
have been cut, drawn on over the head. 
larmers and farmerettes wear overalls 
and straw hats. A pumpkin costume can 
made as tollows: long black or vel- 
ow hose; round yellow stuffed out body, 
which is drawn tightly around the neck 
knees, with slits for the arms; a 
pumpkin head with opening for eyes, 
and mouth or a headpiece of droop- 
ing pumpkin leaves. Black cat costumes 
are made like children’s teddybear sleep- 
garments, plus a tail. If the tails 


» nose 


} 
ve 
1 
and 


nose 


Ing 





Seer 


; Qtep 
So 
Sere 
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Front of the Box. 





Cut away section of 
Peep Show. 





Taking a Peep, 


See page 50. 

















are wired so that they may be manipu- 
lated by the cats, they will afford much 
fun. 


Fortune’s Apple—The players who 
work together successfully in this game 
will have good luck during the coming 
vear. Divide the players into two 
croups and line them up in front of a 
door, from the top of which are sus- 
pended two apples on a string. Then 
iollows a relay race, each trying to get 
. bite of the apple. Two chances are 
viven each player, who then returns to 
he end of his line. Those in the win- 
ning line each get a prize of an apple. 






The Magic Ring—The magic ring is 
loughnut with a hole in the middle, 
uspended from a doorway or chande- 
lier. Each player makes a wish. He 
then discovers whether or not his wish 
ill come true during the year by at- 
tempting to thrust a “ghostly sceptre” 
hrough the hole in the doughnut (a 
stick about the size and length of the 
tick attached to a popcorn popper, 
wound with white, will be satisfactory. ) 
Players should walk up to the “ring” 
rom a given place and test their fate 
vithout having time to take aim, for 
“the hand of fate moves quickly.” 


Shooting for Luck—Red, yellow and 
ereen apples are floated in a tub of 
ater. A toy bow and arrow is given 
each player in turn. The person who 
ucceeds in shooting an arrow into a red 
apple will be assured of good health; 
those shooting arrows into the yellow 
ones will have plenty of money, while 
good luck is in store for those who hit 


e green. 


Zoology—Each member of the fam- 
writes his name on a piece of paper 
ind folds the paper over. Then the 
lips are collected and _ re-distributed. 
Next each writes the name of an animal 
bird and folds the paper over again. 
he process continues until the size, 
olor and habits of the bird or animal 
elected has been written. Then all the 
lips are read aloud. You may discover 
uch strange things as “the elephant is 
ellow with black wings, about a foot 
ng from his nose to his tail and lives 
a hollow tree.” The player whose 
ime appears at the top of the paper 
is to imitate the animal described be- 
aS if he can! 


Handkerchief and Pencil Stunt—A 
pencil is placed in the middle of a hand- 
kerchief which is folded diagonally with 
the pencil rolled in it. Then the hand- 
kerchief is unrolled to see if the pencil 

inside or outside. If the handker- 
hief is folded evenly the pencil will 
he inside. The simple trick used to get 
he pencil outside is as follows—when 
picking up the corner of the handker- 
‘hief to fold it diagonally, throw it over 
bout an inch beyond its opposite cor- 
ner. With the pencil as a center, the 
handkerchief is rolled over and over 
until it is entirely wrapped. Then it is 
unrolled and the pencil will be on the 
outside. The corners are not touched 
during the rolling or unrolling process 

Close the Hallowe’en party by singing 
ome of the songs that evervone knows. 








_atrim little Sport Blouse to match the 


| side Suede Like—in French Blue, 


Snug and warm and sturdy 
ZIP-ON SUITS for children 


TOW —for youngsters — a complete 

Zip-On suit! Smartly tailored — 

with the original Hookless Fastener 
that never breaks, jams nor rusts. 


For the Zip-On people have put out 


Zip-On Leggings! Easy to get into, 
with a deep opening, one quick up- 
ward zip shuts out the cold and makes 
the Zip-On blouse snug and warm. 


Zip-On Suits are made of Water- 


Poppy Red, Camel’s Hair, Emerald, 
Reindeer, African, Navy, Grey, Co- 
penhagen and Terra Cotta—sizes 1 to 
l4years. Zip-On Sport BlousesandLeg- 
gings may be purchased separately. 

Zip-On Leggings come also in 
Moleskin, Corduroy and Jersey Cloth 
in White, Camel’s Hair, Navy, Brown 
and Grey. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us the size and color you desire 





” 


“ buttoning of blouses or leggings. 


—Zip-On Suits, Leggings or Sport Sheen din Gand i Gicts Gt. ‘Wicis Wale aur tens 

Blouses—and we will see that you nomical, too—in their original pur hase price and 

are supplied. Sole Agents, Howlett & in their upkeep. They clean beautifully—and 

Hockmeyer Les Inc., Fifth Avenue, with gust an ordinary amount of care they 
Corner 26th St., New York. Boston be washed 





office—38 Chauncy Street. 





Zip-On Leggings and Sport Blouses may be purchased separately if desired. 


The Sport Blouses are made for grown-ups also. A deep opening makes them 
SO easy to gel into! Look jor the Zip-On label. Zin-O7 ire iaranteed 


LUEP-O/'V 


LEGGINGS AND SPORT BLOUSES 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children ~ 


As interesting as a story book, 
absolutely accurate; and al- 
phabetically arranged, the only 
logical way in which any infor- 
mation can be found quickly. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill, 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training in the Home 


Psychological Service Advice on Schools 
SELECTED GOVERNESSES UNDER SUPERVISION 
Psychiatric Case Work — Visiting or Resident 
Play Groups Tutoring 








A Service Without Geographical Limitations 
for All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





ASSOCiATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director 
Consultation by Appointment 
SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 
Telephone — Plaza 9512 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Blazing the Trail to Better 
Schools 
(Continued from page 33) 


the pupil rather than to the teacher, t 
get the job done. The classroom reci 
tation is abolished, and except for cer 
tain group activities, the children work 
entirely as individuals, and each child i 
set free to cover the required ground 
at whatever hours and at whatever pace 
to him. The work is pre 
sented to him in mimeographed sheets 
containing everything to be done in all 
subjects for a month. He accepts the 
contract, and endeavors to complete 
within the time specified. As 
one contract is finished he is permitted 
to go on with the next month’s job. He 
need not hurry to catch up with his fel 
lows nor remain idly twirling his thumbs 
while others catch up with him. 


1 
seems best 


soon as 


the Dalton 
school has workshops, or “laboratories,” 
each fully equipped for its special sub- 
ject. Maps, pictures and globes are col 
lected in the geography laboratory, and 
in an adjoining room, if possible, are the 
charts, and apparatus commonly 
for studying history. 


() [THER experimentors in education 
are trying to modernize the course 
of study, to make it more closely related 
to the needs of present day 
schools is the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. If you have a 
voungster of ten or twelve, introduce 
him to the science pamphlets 
worked out by Mr. Harold Rugg of the 
Lincoln School, or let him have _ the 
arithmetic that the school has 
worked out. And if you wish a treat 
vourself, send for the collection of 
poems written by the children of this 
school and edited by Mr. Mearns. 


Instead of the classroom, 


books. 


used 


society 
Chiet among such 


social 


be ks 


Perhaps, too, you have heard oft 
schools which have gone still further 11 
freer ; Among such centers are 
the Frances Parker School in Chicago 
Mrs. Marietta Johnson’s school in Fair 
Alabama, Edgewood School In 
Greenwich, Connecticut, which also 1s 
under her direction; and in New York 
City the City and Country School, the 
Walden School, certain of the elemen 
tary classes of the Ethical Culture and 
Horace Mann Schools and the ex 
perimental classes run by Elisabeth 
Irvin in Public School No. 61. 


WaVvs. 


hope, 


the 


Y EWER ways in education are gain- 
i: ing favor even with teachers long 
committed to traditional methods. Liter- 
ally thousands of experiments are being 
made in the country 
Progress is slow, perhaps, but it is none 
the less sure. As the late ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard has declared, “The 
progressive schools are increasing raj 
idly in number and influence, and the 
educational public is becoming more and 
more awake to their merits. They are 
to be the schools of the future, both i 
America and Europe.” 


classrooms over 
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Walks and Talks With 
Your Son 
(Continued from page 14) 


flying and 
sneezing. 


hay-fever patients are 
It is a fine example of the 
power of suggestion to see such an un- 
lappy person go off into a series of ex- 
plosions the moment someone brings an 
imnocent bunch of goldenrod into the 
For hay-fever is caused only by 
witid-blown pollen getting on the sensi- 
tive membranes of the patient's nose, 
ind goldenrod pollen is both too heavy 
nd too sticky to float in the air. 

Che wild asters form one of the most 
numerous botanical brotherhoods of our 
outdoors. There are over two hundred 
ranging in size from the tiny 

nd crowded blooms of the amethystine 
ster to the wide-faced, blazing purple 
lowers of the New England aster. 

\long the weedy roadsides the blue 
flames of the wild bergamot are still 
burning. A tousle-headed, ragged, un- 

ly, Handy-Andy of a plant, one passes 
it by in midsummer, when it first comes 
into bloom, and learns only to appre- 


room. 


pecies, 


ate it when its less hardy companions 
re faded and gone. It is one of the 
irgest-flowered representatives ot the 
int tamily that we have in our range. 
During the great war, when the valu- 
ble drug thymol was hard to get, the 
usual German sources being shut off, a 
ery close relative of the bergamot, 
nown commonly as horsemint, stepped 
nto the breach. It was gathered in 
uantities and steam distilled, yielding 
fair amounts of the precious drug, and 
ight have been wiped out in some sec- 
ms, if the armistice had not saved it 
restoring the old supply. 


OST flall flowers are of necessity 

l hardy, and therefore somewhat 
tough; they must be, to withstand the 
eat and drought of late 
nd the chill of the early frosts by night. 
he gentian, unlike most fall flowers, 

is somehow managed to be hardy with 

ut looking it, and to carry into the 
inning woods of autumn the surpris 

ng delicacy and brightness of spring 
\lways a_ favorite with poets, the 
fringed gentian has suffered for its 
celebrity. Never a very abundant flower, 
hen it is found by a flower lover of 

he type who shows his appreciation ot 
lowers by tearing them from their roots 
nd carrying them home to die, it is al- 
ost certain to be pounced on. For- 

tunately, a better spirit is coming to pre- 
ul. The few gentians we have left are 

etting a better chance for their lives, 

nd here and there one finds movements 
on foot to establish wild flower refuges. 


summer days 


And so the sun goes farther from us 
every day while we admire the courage 
ind beauty of the autumn woods and 
elds. There is a golden 
verything, and the pungent 
eaves burning is in the air. The still- 
ness of perfection under the harvest 

oon is broken only by the sound of 
ipples falling in the night. Two who 

ilk together through such beauty shar- 
ng their impressions cannot fail to be- 
une better friends and closer com- 
nions. 


haze 
smell of 


over 





Let 
choose from the 138 new styles of 


WTA 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 
Makes your walls an investment 


~ ° . 
et him explain to you 
, 


—why Sanitas is the ideal wall cov- 
ering for old cracked walls and 


ceilings as weil as new ones 


—why this cloth wall covering will 


not fade, crack or peel 


—why children’s finger marks can- 


not harm Sanitas 


—why Sanitas does not absorb 


water and grease spots 


—why Sanitas can be kept looking 


new with a damp «loth 


—why Sanitas makes your walls 
an investment that reduces cost 


of upkeep. 
Sanitas can be had in _ beautiful 


styles for every room in the house. 








Write us for samples and 





your decorator help you 


Chis cloth wall covering can be had 
in styles for every room in the house. 
Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 
tints that can be huny as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 
Decorative Flat Finish 
conventional and foliage patterns, neu- 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 

and various fabrics. 
Metalline Brocade 
in embossed effects for panel treatments 
and all-over wall treatments. 
Enamel Finish 
plain colors, tile effects and decorative 
patterns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc 


Simply ask your decorator to show you 
the Sanitas sample book containing the 
138 new stvles—do this before vou de- 
cide on your Fall decorating 





SANITAS 
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Are You UP” 
on, Health? 


AGAZINES about 
work, about play— 
about travel, housekeepin3, 
But 


how much do you read on 





baseball, radio, b@wks. 


the care of your health? 


Here 1s HYGEIA, the health ma 
azine that speaks with authority— 
it is published by the Amencan 
Medical Association. Its 


’ , 
+ , , | 
tors, medical men 


contribu- 
of note, are witty 

well as wise; and so they mak 
HYGEIA that rar paradox—some- 
thin’, Sood for 


to take. 


you th it's 


Not 
lating, articl 
coveries, ment 

} , , 
of quackery, diet, 
child care, and book 
tures, editorials 

ubseriber 


ful rtich IS Wortn tn 


u thr Lo . ] re 
, throussh a special oer, 


one dollar will brin}, you HYGEJA 
for six months! 
coupon below, 


lar bill, : 


\ ith the current issue. 


Just mail in the 
toether with a dol- 


nd your subs ription W ill 


Features for ©Ohis 


Month 


HYGEI? 


~ 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


D ¢ 

















Out of the Mouths of Babes 


HE alarm clock had served long 

and faithfully; then one day it 
stopped and refused to run at all. 
Mother gave it to Freddy for a play- 
thing and he had confidence in his abil- 
ity to “fix it.” 

It’s no use, Son,” his mother told him. 
“The clock is worn out. You can't 
make it run.” 

Freddy continued to 
listen. Presently the 
tick slowly. “Mother!” he cried jubi- 
lantly, “I’ve made it walk, anyway.” 

Wrs. C. H., King City, Mo. 


and to 
began to 


shake 
clock 


Willie and his little sister Susie were 
spending the day on his grandtather’s 
farm. Susie went into the henhouse and 
took the nest-egg away. Willie, in great 
distress, went to his mother and said, 
“Mama, Susie’s got the that the 
hen measures by!” 

WV. R. L., Harrisonburg, Va. 


oO 
ess 


Auntie did not know that Lonny had 
just received a spanking, so when she 
found him crying out behind the house, 
she said kindly: 

“Why, dear, what is the matter? Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

“No,” was the tearful response. 
all been done!” 


1. M.K., King 


“Tt’s 


A Missouri mother Coue- 
ism in her daily life and teaches it to 
her children. One day she had consid 
erable difficulty in getting her small son 
to take a spoonful of castor oil. 
“Now, Johnnie,” she reminded 


practices 


him, 


“All you have to do is to keep on saying 
to yourself: ‘This tastes good, this tastes 
good,’ and you won't mind it at all.” 

Johnnie, still hesitating to take the 
dose, suddenly had an inspiration. 

“Mother,” he cried, “I’m going to 
say: ‘I’ve already taken it, I’ve already 
taken it,’ and then I won't need to take 
it at all!”"—J. H., Toledo, O. 


[wo small sisters were discussing 
their ages and Mother was an interested 
listener. Suddenly Margaret, six vears 
old, asked: 

“Mother, when was | born?” 

‘November sixth, my dear,” was the 
answer. ; 

“What !” exclaimed in astonish 
ment. “On my own birthday ?” 


Vi ; R. F. Berg nfield, N. I< 


she 


\ mother, discovering her = small 
daughter washing the kitten with soap 
and water, exclaimed: 

“Oh, Betty darling, I don’t think the 

her pussy would like her kitty 
washed like that.” 

Betty very seriously replied: 
“Well, | really can’t lick it, Mother.” 
J.K., Yonkers, N. J 


mot 


’ meandering homeward 
much later than his usual supper time 
\ friend of the family who happened to 
meet him, said: 

“Why, Tommy, aren't 
you'll be late for supper ?” 

Nope,” replied Tommy, “I’ve got the 
meat.”—J. S. H., Toledo, O. 


L1ommy was 


you afraid 








HILDREN, The Magazine for 
C Parents, accepts only advertise- 

ments of reliable products, ac- 
curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, Cui- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CuiL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act was ad- 
ministered. then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 


A Statement about 


THE ADVERTISING POLICY 
OF THIS MAGAZINE 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Georce J. HECHT 


he Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 
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The Opportunity of 
Empty Walls 
(Continued from page 19) 


for the reason that 
are too depressing. Children are 
xtremely responsive to pictures, which 

them, are intensely real. Anything 
storted or morbid may easily frighten 
nd distract a child. Even subjects not 
ntrinsically morbid but simply strange 
nd unfamiliar have this faculty.” 

Miss Belcher is a Vermonter by birth, 
student under Chase, and a painter of 
hildren by chance rather than by defi- 
ite design. She reached perhaps the 
ighest point of her career, so far, when 
er oil painting, “Scarlet and Blue,” re- 


roonis very 


ing 


ey 





eived the Julia A. Shaw Memorial 
‘rize at the National Academy last 
ear, a prize awarded for the most 
eritorious work at the exhibition 
painted by an American woman. This 
picture is reproduced on page 10 of 


this issue. Young as is the baby in the 
painting—a baby with the wide-eyed, 
lightly out of focus stare of the very 


small infant-—it is a real baby and, 
therefore, a real character in miniature. 
\rtists and critics have approved in 
correct terminology its “strong diag- 


nals crossed by large definite curves 
nd steadied by sharp little perpendicu- 
irs uniting in a structure unmistakable 
reneath the dexterous felicities of brush- 
work.” To the lay mind, the faithful- 
ness of affection with which the fuzzy, 
fluffy first crop of hair is painted is 
lone sufficient to establish Miss Belcher 
- one who understands and loves chil- 
ren, and is therefore amply qualified 

speak for them on matters which 
hey could hardly decide for themselves. 


Money Matters 
(Continued from page 42) 


These should be by a 
ife insurance contract payable in cash 
mmediately after death. If the family 
ian has a business which he feels will 
rovide adequate funds to take up the 
ortgage on the home and provide such 
surplus of cash and investments within 

few years, then he can resort to the 
heapest form of insurance—a “term 
policy’ —which will give him the needed 
rotection during that period. 


Ions, covered 





MOTHER! 


by Peart RicGs Croucn 


Mother, I’m a bucking-horse, 
And I’m in a big corral! 
\lother, I’m a gondolier 
Rowing on the Grand Canal! 
Mother, where’s my digging-fork ? 
Mother, dearie, what’s a gink ? 
\lother, see—I’ve got a bird! 
Mother, mother—watch him blink! 


Mother, is it lunch-time yet ? 
Come on, Mother, won't you play? 
Mother, dear—I'll be so stil/i— 


| don’t want a nap today! 


\lother—dear—” 


a sighing breath: 
Curling lashes lower sweep, 

\nd a murmured “Mother—dear—’ 
Echoes from the Land of Sleep. 





Ly. never too 





THE LITTLE GRIPPER PLAYBOY 
banishes past regrets and future fears 


ITTLE feet beginning to patter 
| around; tiny toes, muscles and 
|bones strengthening and taking 
|shape! That’s the time — right 
| then—to prevent the start of foot 
ailments which in after-life may 
| tob them of happy days in walk- 
ing, out-of-door sports and other 
| pleasures. 
| No excuse to wait until too late. 
| At no greater cost 
| than improperly con- 
structed shoes, you 

can give your chil- 


For B 
dren Little Gripper oe 


LITTLE GRIPPER 
PLAYBOY 


Playboys which permit their little 
feet to grow and develop as nature 
intended. Handsome, sturdy little 
shoes for misses and children of- 
fering the advantages of the 
FLEXIBLE SOLE, NATURE'S LAST, FULL 
TOEROOM, and other exclusive 
Ground Gripper health and com- 
fort features. 

Little Gripper Playboys may 
be had wherever 
Ground Grippers 
are sold. Write for 
name of nearest 
dealer. 


and Girls 





PICTURES TO fjere’s fun for the 


children! Send for ‘The Little Gripper 


COLOR — FREE! Mosher Goose’’ book. It’s full of merry jingles and won- 


derful pictures to color with paints or crayon. And it’s FREE 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
94 Linden Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send your book, “The Little Gripper Mother Goose,”’ to 


Name 


Address 


just send the coupon. 
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Children learn while they play 


American History in a fascinating 


THE 


ROMANCE of discovery — the 


heroic Colonists—the Pilgrims—--the 
Revolution—in fact, a// of the stirring 
march of events of American History 


to date. 
with pictures. 
History is fun at last! 


A Boon to Mothers 


“Mother is busy—go on and play.” 
How often have you said that? You 
did not want to—you wished to occupy 





the wonderful growing little mind. 
But what—? ... This is your answer. 
Children are absorbed by the hour. 


Busy mothers enjoy the freedom—and 
delight in knowing their children Jearn 
while they play ... Have you worried 
about your child’s progress in school ? 
This makes all school work more in- 
teresting. 


Endorsed by Educators 


Teachers in leading public, parochial 
and private schools all over the coun- 
try have used and recommended the I.N.S. 
history cards. They know 
be taught wisually. To the imaginative 
childhood mind text seems “dry dust” 
—but pictures are grasped and enjoved. It 
is the modern method. 


history can best 


as 


Played as a game, shown 
Not a text-book. 


Not a Destructible Toy 


Cards are printed with reproductions of 
famous paintings and with many special 
maps and drawings. Information and the 
necessary dates, simple and clear, on the 
back. All encased in a handsome booklike 
case of maroon and gold Fabrakoid cover, 
novel size. <A beautiful addition to your 
library when not in use as a game. Three 
or more may play from school age upward. 
And it may used also “Questions 
and Answers” book for adults. 


be as 


Send No Money—Examination 
Free 


Since our cards—unassembled in the game 
form—are sold by the thousands many 
schools, we can make our price unbeliev- 
ably Ask your dealer—or fill in the 
coupon. Pay postman the price, $3.00 plus 
a few cents postage. Examine at your 
leisure. If not satisfied, return in five days 
and your $3.00 will be refunded. Or send 
$3.00 and we will mail, postage prepaid 
on the same money-back basis. Fill in the 
coupon now. Your child is growing! 


to 


low. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, Inc. 
138-140 West 17th Street, New York City 


( \ 
a 
\ aa -/ 
Ss <4l~ 
\ 


COUPON to 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL SERVICE, 
{7th St., 


History 


138-140 W. 
Please 


lay 


end 
money -back 
[ will pay postman 
Enclosed is check [J 

(Name and address 


me your 
trial 





Inc 


New York City 


Game on a five 


offer 


on 


money order 


in margin below. } 


delivers $3.00 | 
) for $3.00 
cle 
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Young Feller-Me-Lad 


(Continued from page 28) 





met over the child’s head. 


“God bless you, dearie!” said Mrs 
Davidson, huskily. 
Caroline hailed a street car at the 


corner, and hoisted the little girl aboard 
Her face was radiant. Wet, chilly 
squeezed into that very tight coat, 
was nevertheless full of delighted inte: 
est in everything, and by way ot ente! 
taining Caroline, she began to spell out 
some of the advertisements. 


sh 


“IT can read everything,” the little girl 
said modestly. “Only, | don’t know what 
I'm reading yet. Except up to page 49 
in my book. Up to where ‘Frank is in 
the tree.’ ”’ 

Everyone within hearing of that clear 
little voice smiled. 

They had reached Caroline’s cornet 
and the motorman lifted Young 
Feller-Me-Lad down into her arms 

“That's right!” said he. “Keep smil 
ing !” 

“T will!” called young Feller-Me-Lad 
earnestly, from the rainy dark. 


now, 


They stopped at a grocer’s, where 
Caroline intended to buy a wholesom 
supper to bring home with them. 

“IT buy things for Daddy,” explaine 
the child. “When he’s sick. Brov 
bread toast and milk and stewed prunes 
is a nice supper. J can stew prunes!” 

“My!” said the woman behind the 
counter. “You’re a handy little girl!” 
And she looked at Caroline with a smile 

hey had supper, sitting opposite each 
other at a very small table, Young 
l‘eller-Me-Lad wearing a_ blanket-robe 
Caroline’s with the sleeves pinned 
back. 

“Ll like to be with you !” she said. 

When they had done: 

“What do you usually do after sup- 
per, my pet?” asked Caroline. 

“Oh, I get into bed, and Daddy reads 
to me.” 

“But I’m afraid I haven't anything 
here to read to you, darling.” 


Ot 


“Then will you sing?” 

“T’'ll try,” said Caroline. 

She turned out the light, 

bedside, holding one of 

hands. And she remembered a song 

from her school days—Sweet and 

Low.” She got through the first verse 

began the second: hy 
“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, { 

Father will come to thee soon” . 


and sat at 


h the child’s 


the 


“Please go on!” came the child’s 
drowsy voice. “I love that one!” 

“T—I can’t, sweetheart. I’m—I’m 
a little hoarse...” 

That little babe in its nest, and the 


father gone on so long a vovage—gone 
a0 far... 

Yet it was not possible to feel only 
pity for the child, and in caring for het 
Caroline was very happy. Even the 
Doctor noticed it. He came in rathet 
quietly one afternoon, and caught her 
unawares, singing to herself as she ad 
dressed a stack of envelopes. He stopped 
in the doorway, looking at her. The sun 
was lying warm on her brown hair, giv 
ing a sort of warmth and color to het 
face that he had not seen before 

“Why, she’s very pretty!” he said to 


















almost at 
and came 


imself, but added, 
Well, what of it?” 
to the room. 


once : 
briskly 





that 
and 


put he couldn't quite forget 

mpse of her. It disturbed him, 
t annoyed him a little. 

‘You 


( ibser 


seem mighty cheerful today,” 
ved. “Why?” 
Caroline smiled. She couldn’t very 
ell tell him that at this very instant 
e source of her joy was hidden under 
very roof, in his very kitchen! 
very morning she brought Young 
Feller-Me-Lad with her, every evening 
ok her home. And the child quite un- 
derstood the situation Upstairs there 
ed an awful Doctor, who mustn't see 
ear her; well, she kept out of 
way and she kept quiet. She was 
very happy in the kitchen with her 
int. At lunch time Caroline would run 
wn to the kitchen, and the three of 
em, Caroline, Mrs. Davidson and 
ng Feller-Me-Lad all sat down at the 
tchen table together. 


very 


Or the women would watch Young 
er-Me-Lad bustling about, fetch- 
things from the ice-box, mak 


¢ butter-balls, filling the water glasses 
nding on tiptoe before the range and 
irring something in a saucepan, very 
ery busy, but calm. 
“T don’t know how ever to thank you, 
liss Masters, my dear!” Mrs. David 
n would Say, but Caroline would not 
e thanked. For some time now she had 


een aware that there was magic at 
rk, white magic, wrought by Young 


eller- Me-Lad. Phat 
iled when the doctor questioned her 
day. He didn't satisfied, 
hough; he began walking up and down 
e room, frowning. 


was why she 


seem 


said, “that you'll be 
day and getting mar- 


| suppose,” he 
ing off 
ed” 
‘No,” said Caroline, 
t’s not likely.” 
‘Well, don’t !” 
He knew she 
llow would see her, 


some 
in her quiet way. 
briefly 


though. 
with the sun shin- 


said he, 


would, Some 


ng on her hair, and that would be the 
nd of the best assistant a doctor ever 
id. Why hadn’t he realized how re 
irkable she was? And after all, she 

s only a girl—a young thing: perhaps 

life was hard. He knew nothing 


hout her: he had let her come, all this 
1e, rain or shine, and never had asked 
r a friendly question about herself. 


He stopped behind her chair. 


Miss Masters,” he said, in a voice 
grave and portentious that she 
lanced up in alarm. “I'd like to ask 
ou something .. .” 
She waited. 


asked. 
relieved. “I’m twenty- 
Crewe.’ 

‘T see!” said he. “Thanks!” 

here were other things he wanted 
say, but he could not think just what 
ey were. Anvhow, he felt that he 
id made a verv rinning, and 
it he and Miss Masters were now on 
tar more friendly footing. 


‘How old are you?” he 
Oh!” said she, 
Ir, Doctor 


good beg 





I'he conclusion of this story will ap- 
rein the November number. 
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Hf don ” rae 
rainy days any more!” 


Said this charming mother of four 
healthy youngsters 


Y nerves used to be in a 
frazzle by the end of a 
day when the children had to 
stay in the 
mother of four healthy young- 
sters—Billie, 
Patricia, 
Peter, 


the house,” said 


not quite three, 
five, Betty, eight, and 
almost twelve. 

“You see, there is too great a 
difference in their ages to in- 
'terest them in the same games. 
] never could find anything to 
amuse all of them until I dis- 
covered John Martin’s Book. 
| “Each book has stories, 


and 
|interesting things to do, for the 
loldest, as well as the youngest, 
| aad both of the 

The older children love to read 


in-betweens. 


‘to the younger ones out of it, 
and Patricia is actually learn- 
ing to read from it! 

| “The children never weary 
of John Martin’s Book, for 
each month brings them a new 


one and each month they count 
the next book 
And with the loy- 
to the 


will arrive. 


of children story 
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they like, 

book, 

old. 
“Now, 


children say, 


they treasure every 
even though it is years 


the 
‘we'll have a John 
Mlartin’s day,’ and get out all 
their John Martin’s Books. | 
for | 
know they are getting the kind 
of mental 


when it rains, 


can look on with a smile, 


food their eager, 
growing minds ought to have.” 


A Special 
“Get Acquainted” 
Subscription 


Use this coupon to 
“Get Acquainted” 
with John Martin 


420s wie | 


JOHN MARTIN, 
33 West 49th Street, New York. 
of your friends, 


four John Mar- 
beginning with October. 
Enclosed find $1.00. 


I want to be one 
so please send me 


tin’s Books, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Child’s 
| 
| 
| 
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For 
Playtime or 


Party Wear 


—there are delightful 
garments of Babette 


Firm and strong construction makes 
this fabric the leading silk for useful 
garments—soft and lustrous finish 
makes it superb for beautiful ones. 
And, absolute washability is, of 
course, necessary in either case. 


There are garments of Babette for the 
infant and the high school Miss. 


Always look for the label. 


BABETTE 
Silk Dress for Dolly! 


A beautiful silk dress for dolly will bring real 
delight to any child. And, any child old 
enough to holda needle can sew together the 
dress which we offer as a sample of Babette. 
Send the coupon and 10c (to cover mailing 
expenses) for a large 
swatch on which is 
printed the pattern of a 
doll’s dress. Swatch can 













also be used 

. 7 for handker- 
—— \ a chiefs. 

SS 10¢ 


"7 -f 
-- 
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CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me a pattern for doll’s dress, 
printed on Babette. Lam enclosing 10¢. 


Name 

Address 

City State 

I buy most of my children’s clothing at 
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Your Daughter 
(Continued from page 25) 


want of activity. Just as we give our 
girls balanced meals, adequate clothing 
and sufficient shelter, we should give 
them food for the spirit. They cannot 
live by bread alone. They have a right 
to an interesting home; and, for that 
matter, to interesting schools and camps 
and outside recreations. 

I once knew well a mother who reared 
without a single failure a family of six 
She made no weary, nagging, heavy- 
handed martyrdom of motherhood. She 
did not let her personal life dwindle be- 
cause of it, or talk dolefully of its sac- 
rifices. It was, to her, work, 
with its difficulties, drudgeries, and 
problems, but also it was joy, lightness, 
and adventure. She was by talent and 
training a musician and she kept up het 
interest in playing and singing. She 
read books, studied current events, made 
new acquaintances and friends. She un- 
derstood the changing world in which 
her children were growing up. She 
knew they faced conditions far different 
from those in which her own 
tion was reared. 

She was one of the rare persons who 
have the faculty of being honest, 
courteous, and as gently considerate to 
a child as to a grown-up. No young 
person in her presence was ever made 
to feel a sense of inferiority for being 
young. She was gravely respectful to 
childish ideas and enterprises. 


HE home was filled with “a number 

6 he things.” There was an unending 
supply of books, a piano to play, paints 
and modeling clay were available, a big 
gray rock out-of-doors was an open-air 
theater. A work-bench and _ tool-chest 
appealed to boys and girls with a me- 
chanical turn mind. A swimming 
pool, a tennis court, sand piles, and open 
fields and forests invited to open-air ac- 
tivity. Each child had a right to animal 
pets and to personal friends. 

lhe day included plenty of free time 
in which each child might follow, with 
out the sense of being watched, a per- 
sonal hobby or bent. It turned out, 
years afterward, that the boy who pro- 
duced plays on the eg rock had a 
career in the experimental theater. A 
girl who liked to organize clubs and SO- 
cial activities among her playmates be- 
came an executive. Another girl whose 
forte was cooking for parties, made a 
profession of home economics. A girl 
who liked to do nearly everything and 
who made no specialization, married, 
and created a delightful home. 

In the Girl Scouts, if I may speak of 
a field I know well, the work of such 
able and wise mothers taught us 
much. Our Girl Scout environments 
are not unlike lively and _ interesting 
homes. We work with small, intimate 
groups, we give each girl a wide range 
of opportunity for feeling about, ex- 
perimenting, and discovering for herself 
what she is like and what she enjoys. 
The girls’ hungry minds and eager 
spirits respond wonderfully to the 
chance to plan and to do, to experience 
responsibility—to grow up. 


serious 


genera- 


as 


of 
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has 
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All-Year Fun 














With a “Busy Kiddie” set P 
Fun and health you're sure to 
Always something new to do, i 
Always something different, t iS 
Out of mischief, ¥ 
lway from harm, 
Strenuthens bodtes like a charm ¥ 
“Busy Kiddie” wins the price t 
Giving Fun that's exercise. f 
* * * ‘ 
« 
Children must have exerc 


the whole year through to ke 
them healthy and strong. | 
be most effective this exer< 
should real fun. “Bu 
Kiddie,” the doorway gym, 
just the thing. Used in a 
doorway, good for wint 
summer, spring or fall. 


be 





It is the Hanger of “Busy Kidd 
that is the exclusive feature. \ 
commodates jumper, swing, trape 
or flying rings. kasy to chang 
Fits any doorway No screw-e 
Will not mar woodwork. Easy 
move. Up for use or down w 
one adjustment. Used indoors 
out-of-doors it attic or haseme 
on the porch, at the barn or garag 
Quality Assures Safety 
Splendid = fyighest quality assures mec! 
for safety in “Busy Kiddie” and 
Christmas tects your childret 
rel extra-strong 
Gifts hemp ropes, swing 
and bar of ish 
wood, rings padded and covered 
with high-grade leather, patented 
hanger tested to 350 Ibs, 
FREE folder tells all about 
“Busy Kiddie.” Send for it to 
day. 
} ~ 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of Busy Kiddie 
Box N JENKINTOWN, PENN. 
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BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
FOR your children 

U And ABOUT your children 
READY OCTOBER FIRST— 

4) The first issue of Tue Rounp J 
TaBLe, a jolly monthly broadside 4 
with news of children’s books and 
other pleasant matters. 

U, Sent free upon request J 

A catalogue in preparation ) 
. a] | 
HARPER'S | 

u BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP J 

460 Park Avenue, New York City } 
! 











Teacher-Psychologist 


experienced in modern educational techniques 
opening 
child 3-7 years of age, will handle all problems 


seeks 


ot childhood 


ing, development in self-reliance and tmitiative 
through work and play. : 
The Maaazine 


CHILDREN, 
Fourth 


\venue, 


in private family, caring for 


maladjustments—feeding, sleep 
{ddress: C. S.. ¢ 
for Parents, 35 


New York City 
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Dear Old Templeton, by Alice Brown. 
Brown. Macmillan, 1927. $2.00. 

“Dear Old Templeton,” by Alice 
Brown, is one of those novels which 
eaves the reviewer in despair because of 
the many things he might say about it 
nd his limitations of word space. 
fempleton himself, in whom the three 
threads of the story find a common unit, 

a dreamy, whimsical, writing chap, 
vhose books have been elbowed out of 
prominence by this modern age. Lov- 
able, sound in his philosophy, and wise 
in his decision to escape the routine of 
modern life into the realm of the im- 
agination, this man is worth a column. 

lhe three parallel threads of the story 
inight each be developed with ease into a 
full-length novel: The four-cornered 
story of Templeton, his clever lecturer- 
wite, Amy, his smart writing brother 
Pat, and Sally, his daughter, in whose 
level-eyed innocence and innate wisdom 
it is the author’s evident intention to 
represent the best of the younger gene- 
ration; the three-ply story of rich old 
Steven Calvert, Champ, his poet son, and 
lrene, the neurotic flapper who is deter- 
mined to clamp herself upon father and 
on at all odds; the strange duet between 
the flaming-eyed woman Eunice, and her 
teral, learning-hungry daughter Eliza- 
beth, which holds more possibility of 
haracter development and stark drama 
than either of the other threads. 

But our main concern is the parent- 
hild relationship unfolded in all three. 
l‘empleton’s feeling for Sally, his under- 
tanding of her needs, his protection of 
ier against the crassness of her mother’s 
exploitation, his wise leaving of her to 
tind herself would alone save the book 
trom sentimentalism and mediocrity. Re- 
rarding old Stephen and his son, one 
has more respect for the judgment of 
the quaint representative of the older 
eneration than for the struggles of the 
outh to square his dreams with this 
practical world. As far as the woman 
funice and the girl Elizabeth are con- 
erned, here is an example of the daugh- 
ter turned mother, unyielding, but just 
to one who, starved by work and lack of 
emotional response, has found in middle 
lite the flower of love by the dusty road- 
ide. Thus the book presents a wide 
range of parent-child relationships. 

If the story seems old-fashioned, Alice 
Brown tells it with the swift deftness of 

practiced writer. More than that— 
he never ceases to vibrate to the mys- 
tery and wonder of life, even though its 
vild ecstasies are matured for her into 

sober pleasure. 
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The Book of Marriage, by Count 
Keyserling. Harcourt, Brace. $5.00. 

If the law of evolution holds in social 
life as well as in physical, there must be 
some ideal form of marriage toward 
which we are progressing. It is some 


BOOKS 


jor Parents 





such ideal that Count Keyserling has in 
mind in his “Book of Marriage.” 

At the present time we take for 
granted the permanent monogamous re- 
lationship between the two sexes as the 
latest stage in the evolution of marriage. 
This form of union, it is assumed, pro- 
vides the best kind of home life, care 
and protection for the children. It is 
also a relationship of the sexes in which 
the erotic life becomes stabilized so that 
the attention of the individual is not too 
frequently required in making new ad- 
justments to another. His energy is 
thus liberated for other forms of activ- 
ity useful to himself and society. Count 
Keyserling goes a step further and 
claims that the monogamous permanent 
marriage is not only socially desirable, 
but it is also the best form of sex asso- 
ciation for the individual. Fully recog- 
nizing that marriage does not always 
bring happiness, that it is often the 
beginning of a permanent state of 
“tension,” that there is in marriage con- 
tinued need for re-adjustment of each 
partner to the other and of sacrifice, he 
claims that this very strife and daily 
sacrifice are the conditions of spiritual 
growth and progress of the individuals 
concerned. This is the central thought 
in the author’s Introductory Chapter. 

The other twenty-three chapters rep- 
resent many points of view of men and 
women of intellectual prominence in 
many countries. Thus we have a chap- 
ter on the “Indian Ideal of Marriage,” 
by Rabindranath Tagore, “Bourgeois 
Marriage,” by Jacob Wasserman, “ Mar- 
riage in the New World,” by Beatrice 
Hinckle, and many others. 

Too little has as yet been written on 
human marriage. At a time when all 
tradition is being critically reviewed and 
marriage has been assailed by destruc- 
tive criticism, Count Keyserling’s book 
is an important and welcome contribu- 
tion. It is a book that will interest most 
thoughtful people. 
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Health Behavior. Thomas D. Wood, 
M.D., and Marion Olive Lerrigo, M.D. 
Public School Publishing Co., 1927. 
$2.00, net. 

This manual is intended primarily for 
teachers, but it will be of great help to 
parents who wish to co-operate intelli- 
gently in the education of their children. 
There are six so-called “scales,” each 
giving a list of health habits, attitudes 
and knowledge which should be acquired 
by normal children. The first scale 
shows what should be acquired by a 
child before entering the kindergarten: 
the second, by the time he has reached 
the fourth grade; the third, by the end 
of the sixth grade; the fourth, when he 
has completed the ninth grade; the fifth, 
by the end of the twelfth grade, while 
the sixth scale shows the health habits, 
attitudes and knowledge appropriate to 
adults. 


| THE PARENTS’ MANUAL 


| Child 
Guidance 


by 
SMILEY BLANTON, M.D. 


\ 





Director of the 


at Vassar College, etc. 


ursery School 


and 
Marcaret Gray BLANTON 
Co-author f Speech Training for 


Children,” etc. 

Says the Journal of the American 
Medical Association: “Of especial 
value are the sections on discipline, 
on education concerning matters of 
sex, and on personal study of the 
child, all of which are discussed in 
a most interesting and delightful 
manner.” 


Octavo, 301 pages 
Price $2.25 net 
Postage is ten cents extra 
THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 











REBUILDING 


THE CHILD 


A Study in Malnutrition 


By Frank Howarp RICHARDSON 
A.B., M.D., F.A.C.P. 


| Wm R, P. Emerson, A.B., M.D. 


In this book the author addresses him- 
self to “the four learned professions of 
Parents, Teachers, Nurses and Doc- 
tors!” It is a study of the vast number 
| of school and pre-school children who 
are for some reason below par, and 
| while not “sick enough to go to the 
doctor,” stand in acute need of sympa- 
thetic study and efficient treatment. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York City 








4 HOME IS NOT COM 


PLETE WITHOUT THEM 
| Those interested in adoption 
| or in securing children on a 
| boarding basis. write 


Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania 


| 311 Seuth Juniper Street 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
| Only residents eastern Penn- 
sy 


Ivania should apply 
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Are You 
Discouraged 
Over This 


Bad Habit? 








JACKSON'S SANITARY THUMB 
GUARDS will break the habit in two 
to six weeks—children of all ages 
cured permanently—easily adjusted 
no inconvenience —normal use oO 
thumbs retained also made for 
hngers. 
Endorsed by leading child specialists, 
dentists, and orthodontists. 
Send for FREE DESCRIP 
| rIVE BOOKLET contain- 


“s| ing endorsements from many 


@| satisfied users. State age of 
ee) child, 


Child Welfare Guild, D 
Drawer U, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free your de 
voklet entitled ‘“‘Thumb Sucking 
Its Cure.” 


scriptive be 
Its Dangers 


Name 


Address  ...... 








ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


Children all—are the hap- 
py throngs who go down 
to the sea at Atlantic City 
to play or rest. To many 
of them Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall have long been 
more like personal friends 
than hotels — so hospi- 
table the atmosphere, so 
comfortable, somaterially 
perfect the service, and 
so congenial the compan- 
ionship of interesting, 
cultivated people. 

American Plan Only - Always Open 


Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG ar9. 


LEEDS ano LIPPINCOTT CO. 








Only residents of Phi 
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How Parents Can Educate 
Themselves 
(Continued from page 21) 


The effect on the child’s reaction and 
attitude in school was so profound as to 
stimulate investigation by teachers. Nor 
was this all; the whole atmosphere ot 
the home life was as completely changed 
as was the life of the nine-year-old 


daughter. So many elements of chat 
acter are involved in these early morn 
ing operations that the child’s whole fu- 


ture may be made o1 adhawe by the way 
this one and one-half hours 1s used in 
the home. Such material is available to 
every parent. 

Objective 20: “It is the 
the home to give to the child 
cept of economic values and of money as 
a means of life.” 


function of 
a clear con- 


Vaterial in the Home 
1. Child’s own needs and desires 
2. Family expenditures (family 
budget ) 


3. Child’s personal expenditures 

4. Family income 

5 Example in use of money by par- 
ents, relatives, and neighbors 

6. Co-operative projects for increasing 
family income 

7. Co-operative purchases 

8. Biographies of successful men 

Y¥. Cost of home and home equipment 


10. Home improvement program 


Vaterial Offered by 
1. Charities 


Socicty 


2. Public contributions, churches, Red 
Cross, etc. 

3. Taxes 

4. Public finance, waste projects 

5. School supplies and equipment, etc 


Although these are but simple every- 
day relations and activities, yet, after all, 
they provide the basis material for use 
in establishing an appreciation of eco 
nomic values. 


Methods Employed 

How the child can be brought in con- 
tact with educational material and ac 
tivities in the home in such a way as 
to reach the various objectives for 
which the home must strive is the one 
most difficult problem, and as previously 
stated, forms essentially the big field of 
home administration. Our attack on the 
problem of method was largely experi- 
mental. 

rhe sequence of events resulting — 
our experiments on the seventh obj 
tive, “The Time element in the home, 
will best serve to illustrate our pro 
cedure. How to give the child, all 
members of the home, in fact, 
concept of the value and importance 
of time, provided our administrative 
problem. 

After three weeks of intensive work 
on time schedules, a study of our at 
tempts clearly revealed two things: (1) 
That in the construction of our sched 
ules the children had not been consulted, 
or at least had not become factors in its 
construction. (2) In the operation of 
the schedule where they were chiefly 
concerned, they were not at all inter- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Have school in your own 
home 


Ler CALverT SCHOOL give your child his 
entire schooling from Kindergarten to High 
School in your own home and give him the 
educational advantages he would have at 
the best private school. CALverr ScHoo! 
founded as a day school over 30 years ago 
is famous the world over for its unique 
system of teaching children at long dis- 
tance by correspondence. Instead of send- 
ing vour child out to school, let school come 
to him. V. M. Hillver, A.B. Harvard, 
Headmaster, Author of “Child Training, 


“A Child’s History of the World,” ete. 
for information to The Manager 


ALVERT SCHOOL 
119 ans 40th Street 
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Baltimore, Md 





[inceresting 
Sonstructive 


| Send 256 _. or Stamps) for Mlustrated Booklet 
| 20 Games compiled by Child Expert --~ 


for everyday play, childcen’s parties“schools 73 














Would You Like 
Extra Money, Too? 


for college 
child is grown or for lit- 

} = ? 
tle added luxuries now: 


when your 


A womanin Utah not very long 
a go clipped one of our cou- 
pons saving: "Send me, please, a 
copv of the leaflet, EASY WAYS 
TO RAISE MONEY.” And last 
month—her first, too—sheearned 
$62.50 in commissions and bonus 
on subscriptions for CHitpREN, 
The Magazine for Parents! 


Whv not send for information 
voursalf and see what vou can do? 


—<—=— Mail this coupon today —— 

Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents 

353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me, please, full 

about your easy, 


information 
money-making plan. 


Name 
Street 
Cary 


State 
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How Parents Can Educate 
Themselves 
(Continued from preceding page 


sted—they even rebelled. Such was 
the fate of our first attempt, and such 
as been the fate of other attempts of 
chools and of specialists to introduce 
time schedules into the home. 


HE way out was not clear. Yet, 
‘ae had dedicated ourselves to the 
problem of making our homes better, 
ind the time element was important. 
Surely there was some solution. 

Strongly opposed by the “populace,” 
we, the “ruling class,” began the study 
of how we might put our plans in opera- 
tion. After repeated trials and group 
liscussions, a system of democratic op- 
eration, both in schedule planning and 
chedule execution, appeared our only 
olution. For the first time, we were 
torced to see clearly the advance of de- 
ocracy in society, with which the home 
id not kept pace. The autocracy of 
ur homes had received its first, and 
me even dared hope, its mortal blow. 

\ system of democracy, however, 
vith its machinery for the administra- 
tion of the home, did not appear a sim 
le problem. Nevertheless, our re- 
eated experiments with the time ele- 
ent resulted in the establishment in 
each family of what we chose to term 
. family council”—our second step for- 

ird in the business of home adminis- 

ration. This consisted in setting aside 
specific time when all members of the 
unily could meet and solve jointly the 
unily problems. 

In this council, all the cards are laid 

the table—the work to be done, the 
oney to be spent, the pleasures to be 
ought, and the standards to be main- 
tained. It becomes a sacred hour for 
utually solving the problems of living 

wether. The child then becomes a di- 
ective, not a directed force; and he 
ladly assumes responsibility as a mem- 
er of the group in which he finds him- 
elf on equal footing. A keener sense 

honor, a greater family lovalty, and 
fine democratic expression of life be- 
mes a part of the child’s experience. 


S UCH democrary, as is exhibited by 
J) the operation of the family council, 
ikes possible the joint development of 
leals, purposes, plans, methods, and 
ost important of all, compelling enter- 
rises which are accepted by all mem- 
ers of the group. Quickly, the prob- 
ms of discipline give way before the 
ractice of such democracy in the home. 
Vhile detail of methods may vary, 
evertheless, the spirit of democracy 
ust pervade the whole system of home 
Iministration. The child as a directive 
orce in the home must be allowed to 
row into responsibility by exercising 
e functions encouraging such respon- 
hility. Thus, for example, he learns 
ome finance by participating in the 
usiness of home financing; just so he 
earns home administration by aiding in 
he actual problems of home administra- 
on. The home thus organized offers 
e one fundamental institution for pre- 
irental education. 





















Helps for Mothers 


A new idea in a rich library of the most carefully 
selected material to help mothers in guiding 
and instructing their children 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


In 
ad 
of 


rig 


is endorsed by America’s leading authorities 


one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
upted for very little children—and such stories are the hardest 
all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the 
ht suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequatel 


the cry of “What can we do now, mother?” A third volume tells 


yo 


1 how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, 


the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. Still 


anc 
by 


ther volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice 
one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling 


how best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions 
And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together with 


sin 


Th 


ging games. 


is gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these 


five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman 
brings the five volumes to your door. We want you to 
imspect these books for a weck at your leisure, FREE 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


If t 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. 
hey are not just what I want, I will return the books within seven days 


after receiving them, without obligation, or, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 
within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for 
seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full 


payment. This offer limited to U. S. and Canada. 
SONG in te 6 a UA Ka Ciena se eda s dame ens eee eer errr ee Tr er 
= ree eres eee Pe ee ee i ae ita he ame ack 
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NEW FRIENDS 
Books for Fall 
1927 


THe Goop-Naturep BEAR 


By Richard Henry Horne. The 
Little Library. $1.00. 
Ihe story told by Mr. Bear to 


the Littlepump family. Unusual 
and delightful scissor-cut illus- 
trations. 


CHARLIE AND His FrieNps 
By Helen Hill and Violet Max- 
well. $1.00. 
Charlie spends a vacation in the 
country with many interesting 
friends. 


A Book or GoL_pEN Deeps 
By Charlotte Yonge. The 
dren’s Classics. $1.75. 

These stories of heroes and hero- 
many countries, have 
been specially selected for boys 
and girls. 


Chil- 


ines of 


PLAYING WITH CLay 
By Ida M. Wheeler. 
and Play Books. $2.00. 

Stories about clay and descrip- 
tions of how to make many pretty 
and useful things. 


The Work 


‘THe Happy Hour Books 
Gay colored picture books. 50 
cents each. 


The Bremen Band 

The Pied Piper 

The Ugly Duckling 
Little Black Sambo 
Chicken Little 

Hansel and Gretel 
Humpty Dumpty 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
The Three Billy Goats 
The Three Little Pigs 
Wee Willie Winkie 
The Steadfast Tin Soldier 


THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 


YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


HICA DALLAS ATLANTA 














Books /or Children 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 
Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 


HIS month the book 
stores are displaying 
the first of the new fall 
books, which seem to be 
more attractive than ever. 


There are so many gay 
paper jackets, picture 
covers and artistic end 


pages. Among the new 
books it gives us a go vd 
deal of pleasure to dis- 


cover old friends, some 
with the familiar pic- 
tures, others with an 


entirely new set of illus- 
trations. Do you re- 
member those inconspicu- 
ous brown books that 
never stayed very long 
on your bookshelf and were worn from 
much reading? Their modest 
would never attract the present genera- 
tion of girls, and so we have 
Alcott’s “Eight Cousins” and “Rose in 
Bloom” in the gayest dresses imagin- 
able, with full-page illustrations in 
color. “Jolly Good Times,” that whole- 
some story of New England life, is with 
us again with its own quaint illustra- 
tions. There are always new editions of 
fairy tales. We interested in a 
cheerful, inexpensive published 
by Macmillan in which we find “The 
Ugly Duckling,” “Hansel and Gretel,” 
“The Pied Piper” and others. 

“Readings,” edited by Walter de la 
Mare and Thomas Quayle, is a book 
that will be a joy to any family that 
likes to read aloud. It is a collection 
of fragments of the most 


covers 


lLouisa 


are 
series 


delighttul 
prose that has been written, and these 
fragments have been chosen “in the 
hope that those who are not old enough 
to have read much, or to have had the 
chance of seeing many books, will not 
only find pleasure in them, but will go 
on to the books from which they are 
taken and make their own discoveries. 
Even those who haze read a great deal 


will delight in “Readings.” It is a 
large book and there is much in it— 
old folk tales, essays, stories, and bits 


of description that might pass unnoticed 
in another setting. 

Another book that is interesting and 
unusual is “Girls Who Did,” by Helen 
Ferris and Virginia Moore. This is a 
book for the girl who is beginning to be 


These _ delightful 
scissor -cut silhou- 
ettes by Lisl Hum- 
mel, illustrate “The 
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interested in choosing 
career. Shall 
librarian, a teacher,a sec 
retary, a social worker 
There brief biogra 
phies of women who rej 
resent various lines o 
work, among them Ann 


she be 


are 


Carrol Moore, of tl 

New York Public Li 
brary; Alice Foot 
McDougall, whose res 


taurants have become s 
popular, Ethel Barry 
more and Maria Jeritza 

[Two books otf Chinese 
stories, “The Moon’s 
Birthday” and “The 
Wind That Wouldn't 


very different from 


Blow,” 
other, but have one thing in common- 
the alluring titles of their stories. Ih 


are eacl 


“The Moon’s Birthday” we find “The 
Magic Playing Mice,” “Sugar Cakes 
for a Kitchen God,” “Promise of Mu 
ce.” In “The Wind That Wouldn't 
low,” there whimsical tales about 
he Shen of Cords, a garden 
down in Kiang-Sing and the Picture 
Princess. Both books are illustrated. 


are 


i 
t ( olored 


Animal stories are always popular 
and in the new books we meet mam 
animals. One of the nicest is “The 


Good-Natured Bear,” which is really 
reprint of an old-fashioned book. Ever 
if we didn’t like the story—which we d 
—the scissor-cuts which illustrate it are 
so delightful that we couldn’t resist the 
book. And who could resist a bear wh 
owned “an immense pocket handkerchiei 
of bright grass green with a crimsor 
border ?” 

The younger children enjoy litt 
books that are easily handled. Tucked 
in among the larger books you will find 
Rachel ield’s “Little Book of Days.” 
with a verse and a picture 
holiday in the year, as well as for days 
which are not holidays, but “children’ 
days.”” There is a verse for October: 


for eacl 


Jack-o’-Lantern in the dark, 
You're a scare-y fellow, 

Grinning mouth and shiny eyes, 
Blinking, round and yellow. 

I should be afraid, I know— 

If I hadn’t watched you grow! 


—Rachel F teld 


Good-Natured 
Bear,” written by 
Richard Henry 


Horne. Macmillan. 






















LANE 


By 
Nancy Byrd 
Turner 


Poems and silhouettes for children, There 
s, for instance, the one about May Lucy, 
who was little and slim, and who should 
have known enough to stay away trom 
kites and hilltops when the wind blew. 
There is the careless fairy who kept catch 
ng his wings in brambles and tearing holes 

them; and Linda Lou, who had the 
shocking habit of wearing her right shoe 


her left stocking and never two ot 
each. « There are delightful dogs and cats 
| Wbbits, and there are poems like 
Old Man Long Ago” and “Snowlight, 


which are surely not poems for children 


lone, but for everybody. 


Illustrated by Dece Merwin—$2.00 
THE STORY OF 
NAUGHTY KILDEEN 


By Marie, Queen of Roumania 








What is more vitally interesting than a 

naughty little girl. When she is also a 
rincess in a fairy story, you have an ideal 
ok for children, 


Illustrated by Jos—$2.50 


ALI BABA 
AND OTHER PLAYS 


By HeLen HaiMan JosePu 








Beauty and the Beast; Ali Baba and _ the 
rty Thieves; The Coat of Many Colors. 
Interesting to read and to act. 


Illustrated—$1.50 


RAQUEL OF THE 
RANCH COUNTRY 


By A.wa Sims Markus 








Raquel runs her father’s ranch in war 
time, and the difficulties she meets make 
story full of color and adventure. 


Illustrated—$2.00 
THIS SINGING WORLD 


For Younger Children 








Edited by Louis UNTERMEYER 
$2.50 


MAGPIE 








Horses Nowand Long Ago 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell—$3.00 


Made-to-Order Stories 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher—$2.50 


Adventures of a Trafalgar 
Lad 


By John Lesterman—$2.00 














HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 








383 Madison Avenue New York 





| 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


Old Favorites in New Editions 


Eicut Cousins. Rose 1n_ BtLoom. 
Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 

These books have six full-page col- 
or illustrations. (Age 10 and 
over ). 

Jory Goop Times. Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Little, Brown. $2.00. 


Good times in the attic, strawberry- 
ing on the mountain, making hay 
and picnicking. (Age 8-12). 
Happy Hour Series. Macmillan. 50 
cents. 
These inexpensive little books of 
fairy tales have bright-colored illus- 
trations in a new three-color pro- 
cess. (Age 6-8). 


New Books 
ReaApINGs. Selected by Walter de la 
Mare and Thomas Quayle. Knopf. 
$5.00. 
A dignified and attractive book that 
will be an addition to any family 


bookshelf. (All ages ). 
Girts Wuo Dip. Helen Ferris and 
Virginia Moore. Dutton. $2.50. 


srief life-stories of girls who have 
done interesting things. (Age 12 
and over). 

For THE GLory oF FRANCE. 

McNeil. Dutton. $2.00. 

A thrilling story of the founding 
of Quebec. It is packed with ad- 
venture from cover to cover and 


Everett 


is dedicated “To all who love a tale 
of brave deeds done and big chances 
taken.” 


From “The 
Good-Natured 
Bear” 





Petersnam’s Hitt. Grace Tabor Hal- 
lock. Dutton. $2.00. 
Children who love the fairies will 
find fairies, pixies and leprechaun’s 
behind Petersham’s Hill. There is 
even a fairy shoe store, kept by a 
wise little leprechaun. 


Tue Wino Tuat Wovtpn’t Buiow. 
Arthur Bowie Chrisman. Dutton. 
$2.50. 


Chinese fairy tales illustrated with 
amusing silhouettes. The author’s 
first book, “Shen of the Sea,” has 
been very popular with children. 
(Age 11-15). 
THe Moon's’ Birtupay. 
Rowe. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Another book of Chinese stories by 
the author of “The Rabbit Lan- 
tern.” The illustrations, by a Chi- 
nese artist, are most effective. 
A Merry-Go-Rounpb or MoperRN TALEs. 
Caroline Emerson. Dutton. $2.00. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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| W. F. Quarrie & Company 





What will your child’s 
report card tell? 


Wuen that first month of the school 
year is over, and the report cards 
are distributed—will your child rush 
home to you, all in a shining eager- 
ness, “Look Mother, over 95 in every- 


thing!” . Or will she almost 
dread to show you her grades, her 
little face saddened, “I didn’t do very 
well this time, Mother. It’s just that 
the others know so much more—” 

She also can know so wonderfully 
much more if you will just be under- 
standing enough to give her The 
World Book. Using it every eve- 
ning, every minute she really wants 
to, she can have sudden, shining little 
successes in all her lessons . . . can 
excel in any subject from kinder- 
garten through high school. 

The World Book is ten astonishing 
volumes. Outstandingly acclaimed 
by The American Library Associa- 
tion and State Boards of Education, 
and already in power in schools and 
libraries everywhere. Planned under 
the leadership of Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, 
assisted by 196 distinguished scien- 
tists, artists, educators and leaders 
in thought in United States and 
Canada. Almost 7000 swiftly re- 
vealing pages! 5000 illustra- 
tions, and maps, in black and white 
and brilliant colors! The World 
Book is a whole reference library 
for all the family. Kept fresh and 
to date for you—ever. 

The World Book is not sold in 
shops, or by mail. But if you send 
the coupon below, we will tell you 
fully about it. This obligates you 
in no way. 

W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Publishers 
Chicago 


‘The WORLD BQ@K 


(ten volumes) 
The humanized reference work for 
the whole family 


* 


- -* 





i 





Dept. 15-G, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me full information about The 
World Book. 


Name 
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New Stokes Books 
for Your Girl and Boy 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By MAY LAMBERTON 
BECKER 





This well-known critic, lecturer 
and author of The Reader’s 
Guide, has made a fine art of 
reading and has the rare gift of 
passing on to others the inspira- 
tion and joy of books. Here she 
makes vividly real to boys and 
girls the adventures that they 
may find in reading—talking to 
them as one book-lover to an- 


other. $2.00 


FORWARD HO! 


By PERRY NEWBERRY 








Here is a fine adventure story of 
the world war for boys. The 
hero is a sixteen-year-old boy— 
half French, half American—who 
escapes from a beleagured French 
village to the American lines. 
The author, a 77th Division vet- 
eran, was an eyewitness of many 
of the scenes he describes. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


ITALIAN 
PEEPSHOW 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 





Charming and unusual tales for 
children against an Italian back- 
ground. Anne Carroll Moore in 
the Bookman says: “Enchanting 
... With a thread of gold Elean- 
or Farjeon has bound the stories 
together by her clear sketches of 
what she has seen and felt in 
Italy, giving truer impressions of 
Florence than are to be found in 
any conventional book of ‘other 
lands.” Fully illustrated, $2.50 


THE FOUR WINDS 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 





Here is a book that came to be 
written in an unusual and beau- 
tiful way. It is made of poems 
which the author wrote through- 
out the years of her growing-up 
until the present time, as Christ- 
mas gifts to her mother. 
Illustrated by the author, $2.50 


PRANCING PAT 


By HELEN FULLER ORTON 





[he story of a most unusual 
horse, told with the delightful 
reality which marks the animal 
tales of this author. Mrs. Orton, 
well-known for her “Cloverfield 
Farm Series,” tells the story of 
Pat from his early colthood. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Books for Children 


(Continued from page 59) 


Very modern fanciful stories about 
derricks, carpet-sweepers, steam- 
shovels and so forth, written for 
the child who does not care for the 
usual fairy tale. (Age 8-12). 

Tue Cat anp THE Captain. Eliza- 
beth Jane Coatsworth. Macmillan. 
$1.00. 

You can’t help smiling over the 
adventures of the Captain's cat 
and his unfriendly relations with 
Susannah the colored cook. (Age 
8-12). 

Tae Macic Toorn. Elsie Spicer Eells. 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Folk tales from the Amazon, from 
a land where “the forest is so thick 
that the sun rarely breaks through 
its leafy roof and where monkeys 
chatter in the trees.” The magic 
tooth is the property of the curu- 
pira. Do you know what a curu- 
pira is? 

NiMBLeE Lecs. Luigi Capuana. 
mans, Green. $1.75. 

A translation of an Italian story. 
Nimble Legs is a little boy who 
becomes a messenger in Garibaldi’s 
army. (Age 9-12). 

THe Gocp-Naturep Bear. _ Richard 
Henry Horne. Macmillan. $1.00. 

A book “for children of all ages” 
about a bear who visits a family of 
children and tells them the story of 
his life. 

FLOWER FAIRIES OF THE SPRING. SuM- 
MER, AUTUMN, WINTER. Cicely Mary 
Barker. Macmillan. 60 cents each. 

Four little books of seasonal fairy 
poems and pictures. Children will 
love the seed, nut and flower 
fairies. (Age 5-9). 

A LittLe Book or Days. Rachel Field. 
Doubleday, Page. 75 cents. 

Verses and pictures for the days 
which are of special interest to 
children. (Age 5 and over). 


Long- 


Non-Fiction 
WituH Scissors AND PAsTE. 
Wilhelm. JJacmillan. $2.00. 

Directions for making many toys 
from paper and cardboard. Simply 
written so that the children them 
selves can read it and attractive in 
form so that they will want to 
read it. 

SHADOWS. 

Louise M 


$3.50. 


MARIONETTES, MASKS AND 
Winifred H. Mills and 
Dunn. Doubleday, Page. 

A very practical book for boys and 
girls who are interested in the pup 
pet theater. Tells how to make and 
use all kinds of marionettes. 

A YEAR IN THE 
Trees. Hallam Hawksworth. 
ner. $1.60. 

Interesting information about trees 
“how the trees pay their board,’ 
“how to know the trees in win- 
ter.” (Age 10 and over). 

NaATuRE TRAILS. 
pleton. $2.00. 

General observations on flowers, 
animals and birds. “Br’er Rabbit,” 
“How Animals Get the News,” and 
so forth. (Age 10 and over). 


WONDERLAND Of} 
Sc ib- 


Dietrich Lange. 


A p- 


Leila M. 
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4 HE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 
PW ARE LONG LONG THOUGHTS P 


THE BOOKSHOP 
for BOYS AND GIRLS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
270 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Ten years of specialized work with books 
for boys and girls have resulted in a fine 
selection of the best of the new and old 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
LENDING LIBRARIES 
MAIL SERVICE 


THE HORN BOOK 
The Bookshop Quarterly 
is an unique magazine devoted to the best 
reading for young people 


Subscription, $1.00 a year @ 


Speedy! Safe! Silent! 


because these r 
skates are so noise 














‘CHICAGOS” appeal 
to boys and girls be- 
» they easily learn and safe for 

skate better and go dren of any 
faster. They are proud age 
t of their ownership 
of beautiful roller skates 
CHICAGOS.”’ 


ents 


CHICAGOS” are the fine 
lurable roller skates mad 

shock-absorbing 

ber tires that outwear 

wheels; ball-bearing 


that spin more 


They hare 


lise wheel 
easily, giving 
ealthful exercise without strair 
Write for free book telling how t 


Kate correctly, play games, et 


to 
Roller Skate 


lealers, or sen 


“CHICAGO” 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT. OFF 


Rubber Tire Roller Skates 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. _ Est. Over 20 Years 
4448 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Vv for Children 


to Make Themselves omni 


EAD and play musical masterpieces 
from the beginning and grow up in 
music as the race has grown. 
Method and Material 
for Child, Parent or Teacher 
Part I—Drum, Pipes of Pan, Marimba 
Lessons jor 30 Weeks 
Part Il—Harp and Violin Family 
| Lessons for 30 Weeks 
| Each part packed in box containing: 
Selected Mahogany for Instruments 
| Directions for Making 
| 





Courses in Beginner’s Music 

Booklet and Price List on Request 
| ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M 
| New CANAAN CoN NECTICt 
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But nine times out of ten, talking 
ndly, trying to reason with them, 
iiding, are of no avail when these un- 
countable storms of rage and tears 
rst, because in nine cases out of ten, 
e child is the helpless victim of fa- 
eue. A child works hard most of 
e time at his play. Because of the 
rrific energy he is exerting, he is espe- 
ally susceptible to fatigue. It was 
\ngelo Patri who set me on the right 
ick regarding the handling of these 
ildish spells of whining or exploding. 
“Of course, they get tired, fearfully 
red,” Mr. Patri said when I consulted 
m. “No, I don’t scold them or disci- 
ine them. I look as gently as I can 
at their weary gestures and speak just 
little as | can and as softly. And | 
elp untie the knots and undo the balky 
buttons, wipe their faces and hands and 
ease them into their nighties and open 
up their beds and roll them in.” 
From that advice I evolved a treat- 
ment of short naps and warm baths ad- 
inistered gently but firmly at the faint- 
est symptom of ill-temper. Even when 
child has outgrown afternoon naps, 
hiteen minutes of relaxation, not at a 
xed time, but whenever it seems ad- 
isable, will have most beneficent ef- 
And oh, the svothing powers of 
warm bath! When he whines or com- 
plains or rails unreasonably against be- 
ving properly, carry him upstairs and 
lrop him into the tub; let him stay there 
ith his boats or other suitable toys and 
he'll come out sweet and lovable, purged 
ot his ill-temper or other woes. 


tects. 


NOTHER flagrant cause of irri- 
X. tation in the average home is the 
conflict between housewifely desires 
and childish instincts. To the mother’s 
eve a certain degree of tidiness is highly 
desirable, while to the child, confusion 
is synonymous with freedom and fun. 
Mothers want a cushion to be soft and 
puffy and bright, but a child sees it as 
an ideal boat, to be punted about the 
floor, from port to port, or wadded up 
to soften the bumps on the chute-the- 
chutes of the stairs. My children burst 
tears when I announced my inten- 
of recovering the cushions. “Then 
can never, never have any more 
they wailed in heartrending con- 
cert. Our compromise was to cover 
half the cushions with sturdy repp, 
ich bears up well under the strain of 
ng used for pillow fights, as surf- 
rds on the ocean of the waxed floor 
or for any other game that 
tertile imaginations can in- 
nt. With plenty of cush- 
of their own, the chil- 
dren are willing to let mine 
ne, and one more source 
friction is eliminated. 
For years architects have 
en laboring to make the 
“lern house beautifully 
mpact from the house- 
fe’s point of view, which 
ins that it is sadly lack- 
in out - of - the - way 


This Joyous Job of Parenthood 


(Continued from page 23) 





corners that a child can call his own. No | 


out-kitchen or woodshed, often no attic 
where children can leave their things 
in a clutter for days at a time, sate 


from the invasion of vacuum cleaner 


or dust mop. You may say that a 
child’s bedroom is his own, but isn't 
it his—under your supervision? And 


interference inevitably takes the joy 
out of possession. 


OTHERS hate mud. Children 

have a passion for that season of 
the year when every gutter is filled with 
water and slime six inches deep. What 
to do about it? We have a special set 
ot “mud-clothes’”—shoes, coats, every 
thing so far beyond ordinary use that |] 
cannot shed the slightest tear when | 
see them come in caked with clay. In 
the same way I’ve tried to work out a 
fifty-fifty solution every time the chil- 
dren’s wishes and mine clashed. This 
house we live in isn’t mine alone; it is 
“our” home—and I want that classifica- 
tion to be true from the children’s point 
of view, and not an empty, nice-sound- 
ing phrase. 

Fathers can be of inestimable aid in 
running a family. For one thing, they 
are impressive simply because they are 
not in evidence as much as mothers, ex 
actly as a five dollar goldpiece Is more 
exciting than a bill of that denomina 
tion though the real value is precisely 
the same. When mother’s commands 
become an old story, father can speak 
with authority and effect. Because he 
is not with the mother and children 
twenty-four hours a day, he gets a bet- 
ter perspective on the problems that 
arise between them and is fitted to be 
an unbiased arbitrator. 

Of course, in spite of everything we 
can do, children are bound sometimes to 
be exceedingly exasperating. But then, 
just between ourselves, so are husbands 
That is not an indictment of husbands, 
either, for it is human nature that 
wherever people, no matter what their 
relationship, live in close proximity, 
there is bound to be friction. 
the greatest factor in reducing that fric 
tion to a minimum is understanding the 
other fellow’s point of view and respect 
ing it. 


HEN you respect the 

ideas, which are at variance with 
vour own, he gradually senses it and in 
return he learns to observe your point 
of view with due regard. It is a first 
lesson in understanding and 
tolerance. Inevitably it will 
save yourself and him an 


child’s | 





Certainly | 





enormous amount of nerv- 
ous wear—and will help you 
along to that smooth-run 
ning existence which makes | 
rearing a family | 
not a burden but | 


the “career” you 
once thought so 
wonderful pales 
by comparison. 


a 10b so jolly that | 


Used third 
fifth year, at home 
and for travel. 


Happy 
all the day 


long! 


Happiness in baby is largely a matter 
of comfort and health. Keep baby healthy 
and you keep baby happy. 

One of the most important health steps 
is regularity of elimination. Authorities 
advise that you start training baby at sixth 
week—easily accomplished at early age, 
but increasingly difhcult as time goes by. 
Mothers tell us that in this training “LittLe 
Towey” is their staunchest ally. 


“Little Toidey” 

“Littte Torpey” is a toilet seat for baby which 
has been scientifically designed to aid in baby’s 
training and in making baby regular lust the 
right size Tust the right shape Perfectly com 
fortable \bsolutely safe. Beautifully finished in 
gleaming white, dainty blue or baby pink pyroxy 
lin. with cunning bunny trade-mark on the back-rest 


onth 





“LittLe Torey” fits any adult toilet Locks 
automatically in place with rubber-covered clamps 
Will not mar. olds compactly for easy carrying 
Prevents distraction by providing identical equi 


ment wherever baby goes 


“Little Toidey, Jr.” 


Tust as carefully 


designed, just as pertect 





hanical features Sate Less beautifully fir 
1 LITTLE orpey, Jr.” pleases those who 
want the best but must watch the cost. 


Trade-mark your guarantee 


Roth LITTLE [orpry and 
“Littte Torpey, Jr.” have the 
cunning bunny trade-mark on the 
back rest Be sure to look for it 

(ret foipeys” in infants’ de 
partments, 1! rsery turniture and 


haby shops, and at better plum! 
thro 





ers and suppliers of 
fixtures Send for our 


‘Make Raby Regular.’ 





1uthoritative suggestions for baby's 


Write today! 





training FREE. 
Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
pecitalist Ci t puipment 


GERTRUDE A, Mutier, Pres 


Dept. M Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ra 
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-GIRDLON 


s not just another garter belt, to be worn 
pedncen! the waist, but a supporter so clev- 
erly designed that it hugs the hips and 
cannot slip down. Gives perfect hosiery 
control without the slightest discomfort 
and harmonizes daintily with your lingerie. 

If your favorite shop cannot supply you, 
write Miss C. H. Wood, care of this com- 


pany, giving hip measure and color de- 
sired Shirred ribbon, $2.00, $2.50, rayon 
frilled elastic, $1.50, $1.75; cotton frilled 
elastic, $1.00—postpaid 


Georce Frost Company, Boston 
akers of Velvet Gr Pp Garters for 
H’omen and Children of all ages 
Velvet Grip Girdlon, Patented Feb. 10, 1925. 














Have You This Little 
Doctor in Your 
Home? 


As important as good 
iood, tresh air and 
sunlight, Detecto, the 
personal bathroom 


ee 


\ scale, enables parents 
3 to watch the weight of 
7 


growmg youngsters. 


Shows every pound up 
to 300. Portable, com- 
pact, guaranteed tor 
five years, and certi- 
hed by the N ¥i 
State Bureau of W. & 
M. At most good hard 
ware and department 
stores, or send $15 di- 
rect to makers. 











The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Scale Makers Since 1900 
Dept. 9,318 Greenwich St., New York 


PETECT 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 


\lso Detecto- 


Lette, the spring 

less, *no-loose y A 

weights” Baby a P 

en which reg g a 

isters each and * 

every j ounce ~ ———. 

up to 36 pounds, = 
Send for lree uy} 

Rooklets on we: 

Weight and = 

Ilealth, —~S 

















How Much Fresh Air? 
(Continued from page 34) 


The modern science of ventilation 
shows us how to secure this ideal air 
condition indoors. The plan is com- 
paratively simple and can be followed in 
any home, no matter how small. Since 
moderate temperature is the first requi- 
site of air to be fresh, a thermometer is 
the principal article of ventilation equip- 
ment; and the cooperation of the heat- 
ing plant, so that a temperature of 68 
degrees F. will not be exceeded, is the 
first consideration. The modern heat 
regulator which automatically opens and 
closes drafts to keep the room tempera- 
ture at the proper degree, is one method 
of guarding against even the occasional 
overheating which occurs without the 
help which the efficient thermostat gives 


EXT in importance to the proper 
{ operation and control of the heat- 
ing plant comes the scientific opening of 
windows. ‘The usual practice is to allow 
a room to become overheated and then to 
open windows wide to cool off. Such 
wide openings should never be neces- 
sary in winter. Windows should be set 
for the smallest possible top openings, 
and in the very coldest weather sufh- 
cient fresh air will usually be admitted 
through leakage around the windows 
and doors to provide good ventilation, 
if heat is properly controlled. 

Then, to dismiss the overheated air 
which is bound to accumulate at the 
ceiling of any occupied room, an ex- 
haust duct is desirable. The size of this 
duct depends somewhat upon the size of 
the room, although a very small aper- 
ture, the size of a chimney-pipe hole, 
has proved satisfactory in the average 
living-room or nursery. This exhaust 
duct near the ceiling on the inside wall 
should be carried up through the 
masonry and out through the roof. A 
small raised cover will keep out rain 
and snow, and for further protection 
against storms, and to close the duct 
when the room is not heated, a damper 
is provided, to be operated trom the 
room by a chain or cord. 

In case the ceiling ducts cannot be 
provided, it will be found that with sev 
eral windows set slightly open at the 
tops, warm air will pass out whi 
air enters. 


le cold 


IR moxement is a very important 
factor in ventilation, dependent up- 
on the window openings on the ceiling 
exhaust ducts. The openings should never 
be so large that an uncomfortable or 
harmful draft is felt by child or adult. 
Odors will not remain in the home 
when the ceiling exhaust ducts are used. 
Such exhaust ducts are especially de- 
sirable in the kitchen and bathroom. 
Lacking these, the top window openings 
are next best. The best test of fresh air 
is to notice upon first entering a room 
whether it smells fresh and inviting. 
Wherever a home can afford it, the 
cleaning should be done with a vacuum 
cleaner. Dry sweeping should never be 
employed, particularly in a home where 
children are playing about. 
But to consider specifically the ven- 
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hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 
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That Smart Style 
Touch 


that you have always longed for in your 
children’s frocks, the really suitable ma 
terials and exquisite needleing you alway 
value will be found in all the things | pla 
and make to individual order, as you wil 
instantly gree on seeing these advance 


FALL M¢ IDE Ss. 


This dainty model is ot English broadclot 
with white trimmings hand-embroidered 

contrasting dots. The scallops are edg: 
with the tiniest lace. Any desired color 
The other smart frock is made of plai 
and checked gingham with checked bloom 
ers to match Any color you prefer 
Either model to 6 years—§$7.75—to 1 
years, $8.95, as a special feature, includ 


ing the boomers. 


I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil 
dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4 
Call if you car or send tor origin 
sketches, giving children S ages, to assist 
in replying. 


Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 





Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shop 
Also Special Representatives. 


ADELE \AXIMILLAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’”’ 


267-A West llth Street, New York 
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Brighten the nursery with 
these colorful, be autiful, 


Ore 2G 
oo 


mountain-made articles ! % 

The Cinderella stool will be one “kK 

of the kiddie’s most treasured qd) 

t possessior and will be as useful i 

Sy as it oil be treasured. Old pine I 
Oj dy 
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hl 4 
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G 4 
A) finish wood with genuine Aunt hy 
E Nanecv Hand Hooked cover, Size 4) 
ys 9144" x 7%" high. Price, each, a, 
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tilation of the children’s room let us 
recall that ideas have changed in re- 


card to the care of children. The baby 

ed to be considered a delicate creature 
hat must be wrapped in layers of 
woolen things and kept away from every 
little current of air. Today the baby is 
‘ dressed in the lightest clothing consist- 
i ent with warmth of the surface and ex- 
emities, and is exposed freely to the 


: fresh air and sunshine. In winter, the 
1 room in which the baby or little child, 
as well as the other members of the 
amily live, should not be warmer than 


68 degrees F. And at night the sleep- 


ing room should be considerably cooler 
an this, although it need not be as 
cold as the outdoor air on a night when 


the temperature is at the freezing point. 


HILE the sleeping room in sum- 
mer should have the benefit of all 
he fresh air possible, and outdoor sleep- 
ng also should be arranged for chil- 
lren, it is not believed necessary to keep 
the sleeping room in winter at outdoor 
temperature. The sleeping room should 
he just cold enough so that no more than 
two pairs of warm double woolen blan- 
are necessary to keep the body 
a mfortable. When more bed covering 
used, the body is weighted down and 
teels the burden of it so that sleep be- 
comes less refreshing. 

Place the bed where the sleeper will 
vet the benefit of a gentle movement of 
ir without a draft. Sleeping garments 

hich encase the feet and button tightly 
round neck and wrists should be dis- 
arded in favor of the loosely-fitted pa- 
jama suit of cotton or outing flannel. 

few instances, if any, should the 
hild wear woolen underwear at night. 
K JR the nursery, where children are 
at play, the temperature in winter 
hould never exceed 66 degrees F., and it 
avy be much lower if the children are 
‘tive or well clothed. Care should be 
taken at all times not to dress children 
too heavily. Since the effect of fresh air 
; on the skin primarily, attention to the 

ild’s clothing is properly a part of the 
ew air hygiene. Here again, if the 
hild perspires, it is an indication that 

clothing worn at play may be too 

a The custom otf putting a slip- 

er woolen sweater on the child should 

ily be resorted to in temperatures be- 
55 degrees F. The light cotton 
blouse is sufficient in the house 
The skin should never 
accustomed to an overburden of 
othing but should rather depend upon 
he cold air to stimulate a_ healthful 
vsiologic reaction. This may not ap- 
ly to a sickly or delicate child who is 
inder a physician’s care. In such cases, 
course, the physician’s advice should 
e followed. 

lhe notable gains made by malnour- 
hed children in open-air schools is a 
stimony to the benefits of fresh air. 
t should be the means of getting fresh 
r for all school children. 

Parents who have given 


+ 


| 
Kets 


ress or 
at school. 


ecomMme 


serious at- 


ention to keeping children in well-ven- 
lated rooms at home will be likely to 
lemand that they be 
tly 


provided with simi- 
well-ventilated rooms at school. 








| 
Johnny Squirrel 
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Slew do you select your children’s 


PLAYTHINGS? £2..<* 


QDAOED’ wil 


A matter of importance 
that many parents overlook 





Your children’s playthings are the tools which 
they use to reconstruct their environment. Prop- 
erly selected playthings develop the child’s pow- 
ers of imagination, concentration, 
selection, and creation. 
blox have been devised 
view. 


comparison, 
Diamoblox and Hexo- 
with this object in 


Send the attached coupon for FREE literature describing 
Strombecker Educational PlayThings 


Special attention given Christmas orders. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back in five days. 
gua an an ane eee enanan ese an eeenasews anes 
| | 
| STROMBECK-Becker Mec. Co | trom er 
| Dept. R10, Moline, Ill | 
| Please send, without o bli igation on my part | 
literature describing StromBecker Educational ~ . 
| PlayThings, and the importance of teaching | 
| children through play ; | Educational 
| Vam«e P] hi 
ay Things 
| Iddress | : 
: ; - : Buildoblox Diamoblox 
TOOT SO Hexoblox 


G FEL Money back 
Gis he if not 
le = ¥ satisfied 
GUABANTEED aan 
AVA 4 
Let your own Baby 1 Wer A 


try it for a week! A ZZSN 
, , ma i \ 
G IVE your precious baby the opportu- rN N VI \ 
‘ “ a aes \4 4 4 ’ 
nity to develop straight, sturdy legs, } pe 4 \ 
: . — 4h 
strong ankles and rosy cheeks. Exercise '. a —\_i hr$ 
. . . . ° . Y eee by! M™ 
without strain. Action without fatigue. Fun (O=5 1. 4 EA f .s 
P " e ° °,° NG ~, / 4 ~ Wy, y 
without danger. (omtort in every position, S ~ i. 
ee ° . 2 > ’ — 
and for hours at a time! SSA._Aa> 
Doctors recommend it. Authorities endorse S 


“His Mother’s Choice” 


it. Other mothers testify to its value. 


A caretaker for the baby and labor-saver for yourself 


‘ 


It keeps baby off the floor, out of drafts cit mr dealer or 


direct from the factory, 
and dangers. Rubber bound all around, it complete with detachable handle $4.95 
cannot injure the furniture. Folds flat; postpaid. Denver and West, $5.75. Or we 
easily carried wherever you go. Handle will ship C. O. D. if you prefer. Send the 
can be attached either front or back for coupon today. 
pushing or pulling. Safety and comfort 
assured indoors or out. Satisfact or mon a 


The Rockaway Mfg. Co., 532-536 E. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find for which ship postpaid one Safety-Walker. If I am not satisfied after 
one week's trial, | will return it and you will refund the purchase price 

NAME  o...sceseeeessensrsesesessecenencncessaesnensnssnssecnessesesnansnssesnssan ener anseenen teenensserassuesansneess snares seeseterernrasenoesanssssssosoonoqonenseoeces 
Ge ‘RGR  aiensimmeneniininan otate....... 

My dealer is 
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members 


interested in 
Child Study entitle 
you to 


Special Group 
Subscription 
Rates 


 Oypexge The Maga- 
zine for Parents, 1s 


being used so generally in 
connection with the child 
study programs of clubs 
and parents’ associations 
that we are glad to an- 
nounce a special low rate 
on six or more subscriptions 
one time by 
of the same 


ordered at 
members 


group. 


To avoid confusion, we 
suggest that one member of 
the group be delegated to 
send in the subscriptions 
for all. And that first of all 
she get in touch with us for 
full information about the 
low rate granted on six or 
more subscriptions. 


This Special Group Sub- 
scription Rate Reduction 
is made only during the 
early fall; so send in at 
once for information. 


USE THE COUPON 


f i r 
agazt r farents 


CHILDREN, The ine f 
New York, N. Y. 


53 Fourth Ave., 
please, information about your 
rice reduction to parents’ groups order- 
r more subscriptions, 


Fill in below the name of your organization 








Program for 
Group Discussion 


Based on “Goals for Parents,” by Dr. Ernest R 
and Prepared by The Child Study 


RE you, your Woman’s Club, Par- 
ent-leacher Association, or any 
other group with which you are 

connected, using these monthly pro- 
grams for Group Discussion? If not, 
let us help you in your study of child- 
care and training. 

Take the article, “Goals for Parents,” 
on pages 11 and 12 as the subject of 
your program at the next meeting of 
your group. 

Appoint a leader who will read the 
article aloud to the group; then ask each 
member to turn to the Program for 
Group Discussion. The leader should 
ask various members of the group to an- 
swer the questions given. These ques- 
tions are based on the leading article it- 
self, in which the answers may be 
found. 

The questions and answers may cause 
discussion, difference of opinion, and 
personal comment, arising out of actual 
experiences. This should be encouraged, 
but the leader must limit the time of dis- 
cussion on any one question, so that all 
may be covered. She will also guide 
the discussion in such a way that it will 
be kept to the point and be as practical 
and helpful as possible. 

She will next ask various members of 
the group to take up, one by one, the 
Problems for Discussion. The entire 
group will, of course, join in discussing 
these, and here again it is important to 
set a time limit for the discussion and to 
see that speakers keep to the point. 

In advance of the meeting the vari- 
ous book and pamphlet references should 
be assigned to members of the group 
who will report on them at the meeting. 

Any woman who reads the books and 
pamphlets suggested in this department 
each month and who reads this maga- 
zine carefully will be laying the founda- 
tion of a thorough knowledge of mod- 
ern principles of child-care and training. 

Ask your public library to cooperate 
with you in providing the books or 
pamphlets listed for your reading. First 
of all, make sure that your library sub- 
scribes to CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. If your librarian is assured 
of the interest of your group she will 
see that the books and pamphlets sug 
gested in connection with this Program 
for Group Discussion are 
at hand for your use. 


convenient], 


Questions Based on Articli 

(1) In what ways is a feeling of hap- 

piness an essential to wholesome 

development childhood to 
maturity ? 

(2) Why is it necessary for children 
to develop early in 
life? How early can this train- 
ing begin? 


from 


self-control 


(10 


(11 


(1) 


- 


(4) 


(4) 


° Groves, on Page 11 of T his I ssui 


Association of America 


How can the parent help the child 
develop self-control ? 

Will early freedom tend to insure 
wisdom in making 
later ? 

What are the dangers of 
fear as a motive 
good behavior ? 
Is the child’s curiosity about all 
things in his world natural and 
desirable ? 

What is the value of appeasing 
the child’s curiosity at the time 
that it is manifested ? 

If a child asks questions about 
death or sickness, is he necessar- 
ily showing a morbid tendency ? 
How can we avoid impressing 
the small child with a sense of 
his own weakness ? 

How can we help the child learn 
the value of facing reality? 
How can we give the child a feel- 
ing of confidence in the moral 
world? 


decisions 


using 
for the child’s 


Problems for Discussion 
Four-year-old Joan greatly misses 
her loved grandfather, who has 
died. How can her parents ex- 
plain this to her, in answer to her 
question, “Where has grandfather 
gone ?”’ 

James is seven and lives at the sea- 
shore, but he has not been taught 
to swim, for fear that he may ven- 
ture out beyond his depth and run 
the risk of drowning. What would 
be a better course for his mother 
to follow? 

Billy is three years younger than 
his brother and cannot compete 
with him in games or in strength. 
Will this not give Billy a feeling 
of inferiority? How can such a 
feeling be avoided ? 

Mrs. Jones worries lest her chil- 
dren will be made unhappy by the 
fact that their playmates are much 
wealthier than they are. She her- 
self feels the difference very 
keenly. How could she prevent any 
such feeling on the part of her 
children? 


Points to Keep in Mind 


A happy childhood is essential for 
moral development. 

Children must learn to make their 
own decisions and not rely con- 
stantly on the judgments of others. 
Teaching a child fear 
make him more cautious but rathe: 
hampers his development. 

Every child must learn to face re 
ality in a way that will make hi 
love life and not fear it. 

(Continued on next page) 


does not 
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will be mailed flat and when folded they 
will fit nicely into an envelope of aver- 


3,368 Programs Requested 


N the August issue, the Group Serv- age size. Space is left on the cover of 
| ice Bureau ‘announced that a com- the program for the name of the or- 
prehensive program on child train- ganization using it. This may be writ- 
had been planned for the season ten in by hand or printed by a local 
1927-28. Leaflets describing this pro- press. On the back of the program 


ram were offered tree of charge to there is space for the names of the or- 
lurent-Teacher Associations, Women’s  ganization’s officers, for information 
Clubs, or other groups interested in  gbout meetings, and any other data that 

ild study. Up to the time of going to may be desired. Order as many free 
press, 3,668 such copies of these 1927-1928 Programs on 








[s @) programs were Child Training as you can use to ad- 
1927 . 1928 requested _by vantage from the Group Service Bu- 
Program on subscribers. The reau, CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
requests came Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, Th L 
| CHILD from practically N.Y, ey earn 
TRAINING every state in 


the Union, from What Groups Say— | while Playing 


the largest cities 
Early childhood play is the form- 


PACE permits our quoting from 


as well as the . ; 
only one of the hundreds of letters 


! 
' 
| small villages. 


Thev came not that the Group Service Bureau has re- ative period that moulds the 
sale teen Gan |42cuee: future of your boy or girl. 


“As a subscriber to your magazine 
A I ber to your magaz 


leaders of or- , : : — 
and chairman of a large Child Weliare 


ganizations for 





Let a “‘Litho Plate’’ Educational 











= *F hich they are Reading Circle, I shall be very glad to Blackboard mould the natural 
especially de- have you send me about 25 copies of talents of your child to express 
Faraished free signed, but also Your Programs on Child Training. The himself while at play. Let the 


om request magazine is invaluable, and we use it at 


every meeting. I believe the use of the 
programs with the articles for group 


from universi- 
from editors of women’s pages of 
il papers, from home demonstration 


instructive and entertaining 
charts and smooth, unbreakable 


ents, from church organizations and ‘Study will go far toward arousing an | blackboard provide practical in- 
enthusiasm and interest, so that each | struction and an endless source 


rm bureaus. 

for each month during the 1927-1928 

ison, the leading article has been 
letinitely scheduled and can be used as 


member will want to be an individual 
subscriber.”—Mrs. Ella A. Freeman, 
Ocean Park, Cal. 


of amusement of which the child 
will never tire. 




















t form of a comprehensive program 1 Hel iP hle 7 “ 
child tra‘ning, including Sex Edu- : elpfu we ine 
S ~ 
tion, Goals for Parents, Truth and HE pamphlet, “Group — | BETTER THAN SLATE 
ilsehood, “And the Greatest of These Study for Parents,” Frm Say] | 
Y Love,”” Obedience, Adolescence, Prob- describing the best meth- || = | 
> s of Food and Rest, Habit Forma- ods of organizing groups aan - | Educational 
n, Child Health, and Vacation Prob- interested in the discussion a Hl BLACKBOARDS 
is. Each of these will be accom- and study of child training eee | 
‘ nied by a program for group discus- and containing a carefully |) ‘== ~" | Sold by leading department, toy 
m and a supplementary bibliography selected bibliography, will |) ~ i and furniture stores. 
. the subject. be sent without charge to || ° 
\ny group desirious of having a sup- anyone interested. Re- : If your local mer- 
1 py of these attractive programs to send quests should be accom- Cuworen chant cannot supply 
. it to its members should write for as panied by a 2c stamp to ||__""" you, we will be glad 
ny copies as it can use. Programs cover postage. — tosend youa "Litho 


Plate’? Blackboard 
as illustrated, with 
thirty-three educa- 
tional charts and 
unbreakable slated 
blackboard @ $4.95 
aah ; or one having fifty- 
) The age s honest questions should Book References pis pt raptors bap 
receive honest answers. , - R charts with eight 
Leyes . : . WHotesome Criitpnoop. By E. R. and : 
The ch self-confidence Sema an es - DY L. NK. ane charts in color 
ten child's _ self-confidence — will G. G. Groves. Houghton, Mifflin nS ae 
depend on the confidence which 1924 : , cn gg at . 
<4. uncie, Indiana. 


adults place in him. 
RICHMOND 


Program for Group Discussion 
(Continued from preceding page) 





GUIDANCE OF CHILHOOp AND Yournu. 
Ed. by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. \ac- 


) A sense of weakness and inferi- 


ority is a tremendous handicap and millan, 1926. Chap. I. 

very dificult to overcome. THe H APPY CHILD. Ed. bv Dr. Henry SCHOOL FURNITURE co. 
) Children need to be given respon- L. K. Shaw. Dodd, Mead. 1925, ~ un an 

doin S : 4s e ¢ « ° te cad. ba. 

sibilities appropriate to their age Mortners anp CuILpren. By Dorothy M cie, Indiana 

and experience, Canheld Fisher. Henry Holt. 1924. — 
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Pee NNOT our local child-study 
groups initiate a course in plain 
and practical mothercraft? A course, 
say, of ten lectures at a small fee, given 
ior expectant mothers, and having a real 
infant on hand for demonstration pur- 
poses. And who could or would do the 
lecturing and demonstrating? Doctors 
have written the best books on the physi- 
cal care of children; perhaps in some 
communities they could be persuaded to 
lecture, with the help of a trained nurse 
to conduct the demonstrations. Possibly 
the right sort of nurse could be found 
for the lecturing, too, someone of wide 
experience who could talk well. Some 
community might even have a mother 
who has sufficient technical knowledge 
of the subject as well as successful ex- 
perience behind her. What is needed is 
a talk that is personal and informal, yet 
accurate and concise—A. N. B., New 
York, N. Y. 
This suggestion for a course in practical 
mothercraft seems a valuable one. If any 


of our readers initiate such a course, we 
should be glad te hear about it. 


N the last generation living condi- 

tions have so changed that today’s 
mother finds many new demands upon 
her time which she cannot meet and still 
fulfill the obligations to which she is 
bound by tradition. Mother wants time 
for reading, recreation, art, welfare and 


club work, as well as time with her 
home and children. What is the rela- 


tive importance of these interests? Has 
the mother a right to budget her time to 
include these things, knowing it will 
mean more ready-made clothes and 
bakery bread and cookies, more canned 
goods, etc. ? 

Statisticians tell us that ninety per 
cent of American homes today are with- 
out servants. Surely, when so many 
women must plan their time carefully, 
there are many mothers asking 
questions.—Mrs. E. E., Wash. 

In a series of articles on Home-making, 
which this magazine is beginning this 

month, there is to be a practical, enlighten- 

ing article on ‘“‘The Mother’s Use of Leisure 


Time.” It should answer some of your 
perplexing questions. 


ITHOUT intending to voice any 
les regret about your fail- 
ure to accept my article, | must confess 
that it seems to me your magazine is 
going to suffer from the tendency that 
characterizes too many of our channels 
of discussion such as radio, the 
and the lecture platform, by fearing 
that the minds of those reached are too 


these 


press 
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You are invited to write in your opinions on any 
phase of child care and training, including your 
experiences with your children, as well as your 


comments and suggestions on 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents. Communications 
should be brief, preferably 
less than two hundred words. 


immature and infantile to deal with the 
problems of life frankly and to discuss 
from all points of view the vital prob 
lems that confront every human being. 
If, as your title suggests, yours is to 
be a magazine for parents, it 
me that it ought to try to get away from 
such a tendency and not be too fearful 
ot injuring or leading astray too plas 
tic and flexible minds. Periodicals would 
be more worthwhile if they would give 
not only the point of view that is thor 
oughly endorsed by the editors, but op- 
posing, even erratic, points of view, 
thus to get a better sense of proportion. 
I can only pray for the day when we 
shall have free, deep and comprehensive 
channels of discussion when every char- 
acter of information will flow, carrying 
richly all the efforts of the mind and 
of the heart. It seems to me that you 
might have a contest, asking your read 
ers to express themselves on what kind 
of a magazine they want. Do they want 
the whole truth or a kind of expurgated 
truth ?>—Mrs. W. R., New York. 
We welcome cons‘ructive criticisms as both 
helpful and stimulating. By means of them 
we are enabled to make this magazine a 


more practical, interesting contribution to 
the joyous job of parenthood. 


N' YW about the magazine! I enjoy 
i every word of it. The other day 
| asked Mrs. R———, whose subscrip- 
tion I send you, how she liked it, and 
she replied that she reads it from cover 
to cover with the greatest interest. She 
says it is comparatively easy to find help 
in other magazines on caring for babies 
and training /ittle children, but in CuIL- 
DREN she finds what is much harder to 
get—plenty of suggestions for 
meeting the problems of the adolescent 
child. Mrs. R———— has a daughter fif 
teen and another about twelve. soth 
the girls are bubbling over with fun and 
life and are exceptionally bright. So, 
you see, her testimony means something. 

Personally, I enjoy most of all the 
sense of companionship with other 
mothers which CHILDREN gives me. I am 
apt, at times, to get a morbid feeling 
that I am all alone on this mothering 
job and probably a failure. But Cuit- 
DREN keeps me in touch with other par- 
ents who have problems like my own, 
and so the responsibility is shared men- 
tally and I am tremendously encouraged. 


seems to 
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[ find I am not such a bad mother afte: 
all, and I get many points I can use wit 
my little girl—Mrs. C. S., San Dieg: 
Calif. 

If you feel this way, too, won’t you tell 


your friends and, like Mrs. S., send in their 
subscriptions ? 


I SHOULD like first to thank you for 
the help I have already received fro 
CHILDREN. Then tell you how muc! 
such help and more of it is needed by 
the country parents of America, oi 
whom | am one. Many of us live fa: 
from congenial friends to talk things 
over with—far from good libraries, in 
spiring lectures, nursery 
the many good crutches which help cit) 
parents to walk their difficult way. 
know we have a big advantage over cit\ 
families in many ways—a beautiful an 
free environment, easy friendships wit! 
animals, and the automatic training 
practical independence which goes wit! 
farm life. We need, I think, to be 
shown how to get the most out of ow 
advantages. Most of all, we need a: 
educational authority who will answer 
questions by mail—not too expensively 
for farmers are proverbially poverty 
stricken. Can you find such a one 
—B. C. M., Md. 
Do other country parents feel this need for 
an educational authority to answer ques- 
tions? If so, write us your ideas. It is a 
great help to isolated people to know how 


others in the same position are working out 
their problems. 


A* a basis of book buying for ou 
school libraries, we have made su 


veys of the number of ld 





schools, and 


books a chil 
reads during a year in the seventh an 
eighth grades. We found that the aver 
about twenty for the 
During the summer the amount 
crops off, but add ten for the summe: 
and take the total of thirty books | 
year for the ten school years, and the 
total is about three hundred _ books 
These three hundred books are the four 
dation of a child’s taste for reading 
Terman child formed his 
taste by the time he is fourteen or fit 
teen, which would cut the number b 
ninety, so his taste is practically forme: 
by the time he leaves junior high schoo! 
Our problem is to decide which two hu 
dred and ten books our elementary a1 
junior high children shall be exposed t 
of the thousands printed.—Mkrs. E. | 
W., Calif. 

Parents, as well as teachers and librarians, 

can scarcely overestimate the importance of 


their job in helping children to read wisely 
and well. 
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Our First Anniversary Special Offer 
Saving New Subscribers $2.50 


HEN we were bringing out our very first issue of CHILDREN, 
‘(Q The Magaxine for P. ients, a year ago, We showed our ap- 
preci: ition of the confidence and support our Charter Subscribers 
gave us by offering them a special price reduction on the maga- 


zine —3 years for just $5. 


Now that we are a year old, we are 


celebrating our birthday by repeating that truly remarkable offer 
three years of CHILDREN, The Maz: zxine for Parents, for just $5 


a saving of $2.50. 


Comin g Soon -- 


If Parents Oniy Knew 


A series of articles in which home and 
school problems are handled from an 
original and sympathetic viewpoint, by 
EvizaseTH CLEVELAND. 


If Your Child Lies 


Siponie GruenserG tells how to give 
your child a right feeling about Truth 
and Falsehood. 


An Open Door to Music 


Earlv lessons in Music Appreciation, by 
Jo PENNINGTON. 


Irvin Cobb: Grandfather 


An interview with the famous humorist, 
by TercHNor. 


Reading With Your Children 


By a mother who does and feels amply 
repaid for all the time it takes. 


Winter Sports for the 
Adolescent Girl 


C. Frances Loomis disposes of a difficult 


problem. 


What a Father Thinks 
About Mothers 


By J. Georce Frepericx. 


What a Mother Thinks 
About Fathers 


By Mrs. J. GeorGe Freperick. 
Yet this is not a home divided against itself! 


oe 


AcXAVING of $2.50 is equiva- 
lent to one whole year of 
CHILDREN, The Magavine for 
Parents, free! 


New subscribers (and those old ones whose sub- 
scriptions are expiring this month because they 
somehow missed out on the long term money- 
saving offer last year) can have the magazine at 
this low price if they send in their subscriptions 
during this birthday anniversary month. 


We cannot continue to offer the magazine at so 
low a rate, of course. We are doing it for this 
one month in our happiness at coming through 
our first year of publication so triumphantly. 

Bear in mind, please, that this special offer 1s 
for one month only, and if you want to subscribe 
at the $2.50 saving, make out your order on the 
coupon below and mail it at once. 


Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enter my name on your list, ple ase, to receive CHIL DREN, 


The Magazine for Parents, for the length of time I have 
checked “below. I enclose $ in payment. 


CJ ANNIVERSARY SUBSCRIPTION 
3 Years for $5—Saving $2.50 


[] Recurar Rate 
1 Year for $2.50 


If this subscription is a renewal, please check here 9 
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Is there Hidden Genius 


in Your Child 


only waiting to be 


The story of what is perhaps the 
most ingenious piece of play equip- 
ment ever devised 


S creative genius really as rare as people think it is? 
Or is it present in latent form, only waiting to be re- 
leased, in nearly all of us? 


Modern, enlightened educators are coming more and more to 
believe that in EVERY individual lies the germ of some crea- 
tive talent. In grown-ups this talent is usually deeply buried, 
impossible to bring out, so grown over is it with lack of con- 
fidence and “inhibitions.” In the child mind, still fresh and 
supple, is the place to look for new and rare ability. Given 
conditions of freedom and self expression the average child 
will usually astound his parents and teachers. 


Creative Play Is New Key 


There is a simple way, science tells us, to release the hidden 
springs of genius in your boy or girl. Just give your child 
a chance. Put him or her in contact with the fascinating facts 
of science, art, music, and business. Let them become familiar 
with these interesting fields of endeavor, through DOING and 
THINKING and MAKING. Through CREATIVE PLAY 
furnish a well through which hidden talent can rise to the 
surface, become recognized and be developed. 


The New Chautauqua Desk 


When once you bring your boy or girl into contact with a 
place to draw and mark and write, and something to mark 
UPON, and pencils and crayons to mark WITH, you have 
started the child on an endless quest. That is one of the sim- 
ple but important functions the new Chau- 

tauqua Desk performs. It is a progressive 

creation, easily unfolding before absorbing 

minds a series of Master Scrolls and Master 

Books to encourage the natural processes of 

self discovery, creative activity, character 

building, and life planning. Each unit of 

scroll and book opens a new world of in- 

terest and achievement to the mind and hand 

of the growing child. New scrolls appear 

from time to time. You need buy only such 

scrolls as fit the exact age level of your 

child or children. 


Whether as a reward for merit or as an in- 
centive to effort, the new Chautauqua Desk 
is the gift supreme for any boy or girl. Write 
to-day for free literature about this new and 
wonderful invention. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
AND COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Ind., U. S. A. 
Toronto, Canada 
250 Park Ave. New York City g 


SEND THE COUPON 


sena free literature about 


the | 


Signed . | 


State 
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CREATIVE MUSIC 


Mrs. Satis N. Coleman, experimenter in 
creative music of the Lincoln School, of 
Teachers Coilege, Columbia University, has 
selected the new Chautauqua Desk as the 
means through which to give to children 
in the home her unique contribution in the 
field of creative music. This unit, The 
Music Master, is scheduled for distribution 
by Christmas, 1927. 


HY-SAN PENCILS 


Hy-San Pencils are a new creation in colors, 
can be used either wet or dry, on paper or 
blackboard; can be powdered and mixed 
with water to produce marvelous color ef- 
fects. Two boxes furnished with each new 
Chautauqua Desk. 


YOUR CHOICE OF MODELS 


There are three models of the Desk-Table- 
Bench Combination from which to select. 
All are identical in size and construction, 
but vary in wood and finish. 
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